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TERMS FOR 1875.—RATES TO CLUBS. 


Subscription Price, single copics $%.20 per annun, in- 
clouding prepayment of postage throughout the United States and 
Canada by the publishers, instead of by the subscribers, as hereto- 
fore. Vo Clergymen, $2.60. Four copies, $10.50, which is $2.65, postage 
prepaid, per copy; eight copies, $21. The party who sends us $25 
fera club of nine copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to 
a 20py free. Postmasters and others, who get up clubs in their 
respective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.65. Special 
commission to agents and competitive cash premiums for the larg- 
est lists. Send for particulars. Agents desired in every township, 
to whom exclusive territory will be guaranteed. Money should be 
sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or registered letter. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances,—Never send us currency in a let- 
terif it is possible to get either a Postal Money Order,Check, or Draft 
on NewYork; if you must send currency by mail,do itin a Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of TEN cents. Either people are care- 
Tess, and do not enclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the loss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: * CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.’ 





Che Outlook. | 





Among the many methods of celebrating our 
Centennial year, one of the most novel and sensi- 
ble is the preparation of a Centennial cook-book. 
The idea does not emanate, as might naturally be 
supposed, from the brain of an enterprising pub- 
lisher, but from the managers of the Woman's 
Department of the Centennial Exhibition. It is 
proposed that this book shall contain not less 
than six nor more than twenty recipes for the 
characteristic dishes of each State and Territory. 
If the recipes are for the preparing of actual arti- 
cles of diet, in distinction frém the pastries and 
sweets which are made only to tickle the palate, 
they will throw a great deal of light upon the 
physical and mental peculiarities of the inhab- 
itants of certain sections—peculiarities which wise 
students of humanity would otherwise never have 
been able to explain. 





H_pe- 

Secretary Bristow differs from the political 
trimmers who tell us that the bill for resumption 
in 1879 was passed merely for the sake of saying 
something on the money question. He considers 
that the bill was passed as a business measure, 
is making arrangements for the replacing of frac- 
tional currency with silver, and recommends ad- 
ditional legislation to make the bill fully operative. 
Mr. Bristow’s career in the Cabinet has already 
won him golden opinions from all classes of re- 
spectable people ; if, now, he will take the finan- 
cial question in hand as a Secretary of the 
Treasury has a perfect right to do, the inflation 
party will soon be a thing of the past. The jingle 
of coin has a logical sound that no inflationist can 
withstand. 





—_ 0 es — 

As able soldiers who are honest make the most 
earnest advocates of peace, we are not surprised 
at the nature of General Sherman's remarks upon 
what would be the situation in case of war with 
Spain upon Cuban soil. He gives us to under- 
stand that Americans in Cuba would rapidly fill 
the graveyards, even if no powder were burned. 
We hope he will continue to give his views on this 
subject. and that if he remains silent the inter- 
viewers will invade his office. It is the misfortune 
of our country that any probability of a war, 
good or bad, is welcomed by all the unscrupulous 
people in the Union, and they have money, wit, 
and influence enough to carry the nation in spite 
of itself, unless they are promptly met by some 
one who to a respect for humanity adds the cour- 
age and reputation of a soldier. 

a +a 

At Mr. Moody's Philadelphia meeting of the 











23d ult., Mr. George H. Stuart said : “ Yesterday, | 


while traveling among the business men and 
money changers, I found that the almost sole topic 
was our work. I met a man who had recently 
lost his fortune, and talked awhile with him. 


‘I have them by heart. I once tanght a Bible 
class of 125. I have given as liberally as any man 
for the spread of the Gospel ; but I don’t believe 
in religion any more.’ I looked at him in aston- 
ishment. ‘Have you a wife? said I. “Yes, a 
good Christian wife and children,’ ‘Would you 


like them to believe as you do? ‘No.’ ‘How 
came you into this state? ‘From looking at the 
actions of professing Christians all around me.’” 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Moody, with his 
ready perception, did not make this recital the 
subject of a discourse such as every religious 
community frequently needs. Mr. Stuart’s ac- 
quaintance is by no means an exceptional case. 
The apparent willingness of thousands of church 
members to substitute religious formalism for 
practical Christianity is plainly apparent to many 
people in the churches and to more who are out- 
side of any religious denomination. The defense 
which these critics may offer, in their own behalf, 
may be very impotent, but it is respectable com- 
pared with what can be made by any of the people 
whom they criticise. Until a church member's 
note of hand is at least as good as that of the best 
sinner, cases like that of the despondent Phila- 


delphian demand something more than the 
prayers of the congregation. 
ens 





In spite of the sneers which have always been 
offered to men who tried to ease troubled con- 
sciences by devoting ill-gotten gains to good uses, 
the fact remains that the money so disposed of 
has done a great deal of good: we are therefore 
glad to learn that an association of liquor dealers 
in Missouri propose to build and endow a college. 
The example is so good a one that we hope it 
will not escape the eyes of liquor dealers else- 
where, and of other men who, under the con- 
venient cover of ‘‘ business,” impoverish every 
one with whom they have dealings. 

—-— cae 

Honest inflationists may forecast the results of 
their own success (should they ever attain it) by 
studying the effect, upon European finance and 
polities, of the new financial measure of the Turk- 
ish Empire. It seems that there was not enough 
money in the Treasury to pay the last installment 
of interest on the public debt, so the Government 
announced that half the interest would be paid 
in- new bonds. Of course these bonds have the 
wealth of the whole country, and that country an 
absolute monarchy, to secure them. But such is 
the stupidity of every holder of the bonds, the 
Rothschild’s and Barings not excepted, that a 
general howl has been raised all over Europe. 
The Turkish government has hurried explanatory 
notes to every European court ; inspired political 
journals say that now Turkey must lose one or 
more of the disaffected provinces. And all this 
because a great nation pays its debts just once 
in promises to pay! And the saddest of all is 
this: that no editor of an American inflationist 
newspaper has penned a sympathetic leader, and 
sent the progressive Sultan a marked copy of the 
paper containing it. 

—_——- epee 

In the Twenty-third Annual Report of that 
most excellent charity, ‘‘ The Children’s Aid So- 
ciety,” we note with great satisfaction that the 
Secretary, while not failing to claim public assist- 
ance on the simple ground of humanity, bases his 
principal appeal upon economic policy. The So- 
ciety has in a year rid New York of four thousand 
children who, had they remained here, would 
most likely have become criminals: it has placed 
these children in homes where additional laborers 
were needed, and where the temptations peculiar 
to New York do not exist. According to the 
estimates of the most trusted social statisticians, 
it costs some one—and, in the end, society at large 
—more than $1,000 to rear a child to the age of 
fifteen years, but this investment is entirely lost 
if the child becomes a criminal, and society also 
suffers whatever loss the child’s depredation or 
wastefulness may occasion. The removal of these 








four thousand children then from the position of 
| probable criminals to that of positive producers 
| and self-supporters is a saving, ora gain, of about 
| four million dollars to society. We are glad to 
* You need not recall these things to me,’ said he ; | 


see philosophy and figures coming in this peculiar 
way to the assistance of humanity, and we advise 
our readers to write Mr. Brace, 19 East Fourth 
street, New York, for a copy of the Report, from 
which they can learn for themselves how ev 
clear-headed selfishness ineites one to work fo 
fallen humanity. 


THE MAN WHO LOVED THE QUEEN. 
By Rost Terry Cooke. 
- OW could he choose but love the Queen ? 
Her starry eyes were soft and bright, 
Her hair as dark as summer night; 
Above her fairest forehead set, 


In braid on braid of gleaming jet, 
A native regal coronet. 


How could he choose but love the Queen? 
The scarlet swectness of her mouth, 

Her cheek a lily of the South; 

Her smile the sudden light of day, 

Calm as the sun’s adoring ray 

Upon a saint who kneels to pray. 


Yet not for this he loved the Queen, 

For other maidens shone as fair 

With radiant eyes and dusky hair. 

Her royal soul and gentle grace 

Shone through their beauteous dwelling place, 
And set a glory on her face, 


So mightily he loved the Queen, 

The ground on which her footsteps trod 
He guarded as a sacred sod, 

Her gracious accents were to him 

More holy than cathedral hymn, 

More sweet than quiring cherubim. 


So loyally he loved the Queen, 

Out from before her face he fled, 
Lest any idle word were said ; 

Lest men defiled his spotless flame 
With look profane or mortal name, 
Or soiled her soul with trifling blame. 


He wandered to the sepulcher, 

Jesu forgive! for love of her. 

Whatever loss, or shame, or woe 

Asaayed his life with traitorous blow, 

His heart defied them, whispering low, 
“Tam the man that loves the Queen.” 


No terror stayed his valiant arm, 

No weeping evil worked him harm, 

He leved to conquer and endure. 

One treasure, in his heart seeure, 

Guerdoned his life and kept it pure— 
“ Tam the man that loves the Queen.” 


For her sweet sake he lived and died, 
Stainless as she in royal pride ; 
His locks grew white, his pulses cold, 
But time nor chance can tarnish gold. 
His dying lips the secret told— 

“Tam the man that loves the Queen.” 


O poet of this miracle | 
What use the ancient tale to tell? 
Tn all the world that lives to-day 
Dare any man the part essay ? 
Dare any helpless woman say, 
** This is the man that loved the Queen ?”’ 





THE BIBLE COSMOGONY. 
A COMMENTARY. 
By ProF. Enocu Ponp, D. D., BANGOR. 


“TN the beginning, God created the heavens 

and the earth.” This sentence I regard as a 
paragraph by itself. It is an independent, a most 
important, and I will add—considering the cir-, 
cumstances under which it was written—a most 
wonderful declaration, announcing that, at some 
time, at some remote period of antiquity, in the 
beginning of his work, God did create the heavens 
and the earth. He created from nothing—brought 
into being—the material from which the heavens 
and the earth were made. There is not a verse in 
the Bible which bears the impress of Divine in- 
spiration more strongly than this. 

At what period in the lapse of eternal ages this 
great event took place, we are not informed ;, nor 
have we any information as to the appearance or 
consistence of the newly created material, or as to 
the manner in which the worlds were subsequent- 
ly organized from it; nor, after the formation of 
this world of ours, have we the slightest informa- 
tion as to the changes and revolutions which 
passed upon it, or as to the forms of animal and 
vegetable life which it bore upon its surface dur- 
ing the remoter periods of its history. These were 
emphatically the geological ages of the world ; 
and the geologist has space enough here for his 
deepest, widest researches. He has room enough 
for any conclusions to which he may reasonably 
come, without the slightest danger of trenching 
on any of the annunciations of revealed truth. 

That a vastly long period intervened between 





the proper creation of the world, spoken of in the 
first verse of the Bible, and the commencement of 
the six days’ work, recorded in the following 
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verses, there.can be no doubt. It was during this 
period that the earth assumed a solid form ; that 
it became fitted, in a measure, for the sustenta- 
tion of life ; and that the lower species of animal 
and vegetable life appeared upon its surface. 
Multitudes of marine and amphibious animals— 
some of them of huge and terrific forms—lived 
and died, and their remains are found embedded 
in the rocks. Vast quantities of vegetable matter 
also accumulated on the earth, and were treasured 
up beneath its surface in the form of coal, for the 
future use and benefit of man. 

The most respectable geologists have decided 
that the earth, during this long period, under- 
went frequent and terrible revolutions. Its in- 
ternal fires were raging in their prison-house, and 
often bursting through the crust which confined 
them. Mountains were upheaved from their 
deeper than ocean beds, trap-dykes were formed, 
and the stratified rocks were tilted from their 
original horizontal positions—as we now see them 
—in every direction. 

It was subsequent, as I think, to one of those 
terrible convulsions, which had torn the earth to 
its very center, merged the greater part of it be- 
neath the ocean, and destroyed almost every trace 
of animal and vegetable existence, that mention 
is made of it in the second verse of the Bible. It 
was then “‘ without form and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep.” The earth was 
dark at that period, not because there was no 
sun, but because caliginous gases and vapors had 
utterly obscured the light of the sun, and shut it 
out from the desolate world. It was like the 
darkness of Egypt, in one of the plagues of that 
smitten country. 

But God had not abandoned the work of his 
own hands. He had nobler purposes to answer 
by this seemingly ruined world than any which 
it had previously accomplished. It was no longer 
to be the abode of saurians and mastodons and 
other huge and terrific monsters, but was to be 
fitted up and adorned for a new and nobler race 
of beings. Accordingly, the Spirit of God began 

“to move upon the turbid waters, and order and 
peace were gradually restored. 

‘“*And God said, Let there be light; and there 
was light.” The dense clouds and vapors which 
had, for a time, enveloped the earth, and shut out 
entirely the light of heaven, were so far dissipated 
that it was easy to distinguish between day and 
night. 

‘On the second day, God said, Let there be a 
firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it 
divide the waters from the waters. And God 
ealled the firmament heaven.” The work here 
denoted was the elevation of the clouds, and the 
separation of the aerial waters by a visible firma- 
ment—the seeming canopy of heaven from those 
which rested on the earth. 

“And God said, Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together unto one place, and 
let the dry land appear ; and it was so. And God 
ealled the dry land earth ; and the gathering to- 
gether of the waters called he seas. And God 
said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit 
after its kind; and it was so. And the evening 
and the morning were the third day.” In the 
pourse of this day, vast portions of the earth’s 
surface were elevated; others were depressed ; 
continents and islands were raised up, and the 
seas and oceans were made to know their bounds. 
As soon as the dry land appeared it began to be 
elothed with vegetation. The forming hand of 
the Creator covered it (without doubt by mira- 
cles) with new species of vegetables, in place of 
those which had been destroyed. 

“And God said, Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment of heaven to divide the day from the night. 
And God made two great lights ; the greater light 
to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the 
nigbt ; he made the stars also. And the evening 
and the morning were the fourth day.” The lan- 
guage here does not necessarily imply that the 
sun, moon and stars were now first created, but 
only that they were first made to shine out upon 
the renovated earth. They now became visible 
tights to the forming world. The dark clouds and 
vapors had been so far dissipated on the first day 
that it was easy to distinguish between day and 
night. But now they were entirely dissipated, 
and the lights of heaven shone down upon the 
earth in full-orbed splendor. 

It should be remarked here that the representa- 


tion throughout this chapter is phenomenal, |, 


rather than philosophical. It accords to what 
would have been the appearance of things had 
there been any spectator on the earth, at the 





time,to observe them. Thus, when it is said that 
God made a firmament, we are not to understand 
that the seeming canopy above us is a literal 
thing—a shining substance ; but that such is the 
appearance to a spectator on the earth; and 
when it is said that God made two great lights, 
and set them in the firmament, we are not to sup- 
pose that the sun and moon were now first cre- 
ated, and fixed in the blue expanse, but that such 
would have been the appearance to man, had he 
been in existence, on the fourth day, when the 
sun and moon commenced their shining. 

On the fifth day God peopled the waters with 
fishes, and the air with birds and flying fowls. 

On the sixth day he brought forth the beasts of 
the earth, the cattle, and every creeping thing, 
after his kind. He also created man in his own 
image. Male and female created he them, and he 
gave them dominion over all the creatures that he 
had made. 

On the seventh day God ended his work—the 
great work of reorganizing, refitting a desolate 
world, preparing it for the residence of man, and 
placing man and the other creatures upon it. 
‘* And he blessed the seventh day, and sanctified 
it, because that in it he had rested from all his 
work.” We have here the institution of the weekly 
Sabbath. It commenced with the renewing of the 
earth for the use of man, and is to continue to 
the end of it. 

I have given this running commentary on the 
first chapter of Genesis the better to illustrate the 
distinction—a very important one—between the 
original creation spoken of in the first verse, and 
the six days’ work described in the remainder of 
the chapter. The date of the original creation is 
vastly remote—beyond all human calculation. 
The six days’ work took place, as the Scriptures 
represent, about six thousand years ago. Be- 
tween these two great epochs there was a wide 
space, wide enough to account for all the phe- 
nomena of the pre-Adamite earth, for all that 
geologists have ever discovered, or ever will. 

It will be seen that, in harmonizing the revela- 
tions of Scripture with the facts of science touch- 
ing the creation of the world, I have not taken 
the ground, with some of my brethren, that the 
days spoken of in the first chapter of Genesis 
were not literal days, but indefinitely long periods 
of time. That theory I have not been able to 
accept. I would inquire of the advocates of it 
whether there was any sun before the fourth 
period or day. And if there was a sun, why was 
it so long shut out from the earth? Of what use 
could it be through three successive periods, in- 
definitely, almost immeasurably, long, and yet all 
the while obscured and invisible? Or, if there 
was no sun (as it is generally conceded that there 
was not) then how could the earth, through one 
whole period, be covered, without any sun, with 
trees and vegetables ? And how could the earth, 
without a sun, be held in its orbit? And how 
were the evenings and mornings produced—long 
intervals of successive light and darkness—by 
which those vast periods of time were divided ? 

But my principal objection to the theory of long 
periods grows out of the language of Scripture. 
I know that the word ‘‘ day” is sometimes used 
in Scripture, as it is in common life, to denote an 
indefinite period of time ; but then this is not the 
proper signification of the word; and there are 
connected circumstances in the case before us 
which go to settle the meaning, and limit it to a 
period of twenty-four hours. Not only are days 
spoken of in the chapter before us, but the morn- 
ing and evening as constituting the day—a mani- 
fest indication that only a single diurnal revolu- 
tion is intended. Then there is the seventh day, 
a season of holy and blessed rest. Was this, also, 
an indefinitely long period? And if so, what be- 
comes of the primeval institution of the Sabbath ? 
And how are we to account, on this ground, for 
the division of time into weeks of seven days, 
which we know prevailed as early as the deluge, 
and probably from the creation of man ? 

And more than all, what shall be said of the 
fourth commandment, and the reason assigned 
for its observance? There is a positive reference 
to the institution of the Sabbath on the day fol- 
lowing the six days’ work, and a solemn injunc- 
tion that we are to labor six days and rest the 
seventh, in commemoration of what then took 
place. Does not this prove that the six working 
days of the ereation were no more than literal 
days, as the seventh was a literal day of rest? 

But it will be said that six literal days are not 
sufficient for the renewing, reorganizing, and re- 
peopling of the world, unless we suppose many 
things to have been accomplished almost instan- 





taneously and by miracle. And this we admit. 
We do suppose ngs to have been accom- 
plished by miracle ; and all who hold to a proper 
creation or reorganization of the world, at any 
time, must admit the same. The entire work was 
an almost continual succession of miracles. The 
formation of every new species of animal or vege- 
table was a miracle. There is a natural law by 
which a species, once created, may propagate it- 
self, but no law by which it may bring itself into 
being, or by which—Mr. Darwin to the contrary 
notwithstanding—one species may grow, develop, 
into another. Hence the commencement of every 
new species involves a miracle, in whatever time 
or manner the work may have been performed. 

It is objected, I know, to the creation of man at 
the time supposed in the Bible, that his existence 
may be traced to a much earlier period. This is 
a recent objection of geologists,* and we have ex- 
amined all the facts which have been adduced in 
support of it—the flint instruments, the jaw- 
bones and skeletons, the brick and pottery of the 
Nile, the lake-buildings, ete. -We might remark 
upon them at length, but really they do not de- 
serve so uch attention. Scientists may possibly 
discover the relics of antediluvian men—we won- 
der they do not find more of them—but they have 
discovered no remains of pre-Adamite men, and 
they never will. 


* Only a few years ago, Mr. Lyell, the great advocate of 
pre-Adamite men, was opposed to the progressive develop- 
ment theory, and advocated the recent origin of man on the 
earth. See Memoirs of Prof. Silliman, Vol. ii., p. 63. 





A TRIBUTE TO HENRY WILSON. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


ANGEL of the silent look, 
And tender presence, wherefore came 
The sudden pitying thought that took 
From us a man whose honored name 
The nation keeps within her book, 
White-starred, in stainless fame? 


What moved thee, at the morning light, 
To stoop and doose the silver ccrd ? 

None dreamed that through the shadowy night. 
Thou wert so near, in watch and ward; 

No loving eyes discerned the bright 
Swift fall of thy unerring sword. 


One moment, earth with all its cares, 
The languor of the weary bed, 

The thronging train of world affairs ; — 
The next, and all vexations fied, 

All troubles past, the peace of prayers 
God-heard was on the good gray head. 


We scan the record of his life, 
With eyes mist-blurred by rising tears; 
How full of hot and eager strife 
The manly, loyal, earnest years, 
With stern, heroic purpose rife, 
Undimmed by craven fears. 


It takes us back to days of pain, 
And days of larger glory, too, 
When faithful spirits dared maintain 
What seemed unequal conflict through 
Long years of waiting, till the plane 
Of Freedom's triumph came in view. 


And then we read the latest page, 

The laureled peace that followed strife, 
The unresentful counsels sage, 

The recognition fit of life 
So noble passing on to age, 

Alas, uncheered by child or wife. 


These gone before, 0 Angel dark, 
Whose touch let morning in for aye, 
Thy love is for a shining mark, 
But such as he can never die. 
Thou hast restored his household are, 
He keeps Thanksgiving Day on high. 
BROOKLYN, Nov. 23. 








COUNTY JAILS. 
By CHARLES L. BRACE. 


HE march of reform has been steady in almost 
-L all branches of criminal administration dur- 
ing the past hundred years in the United States, 
but on one field only has there been absolutely. 
no progress. While the dreadful mingling in the 
same rooms of all ages and both sexes in the 
crowded city-prisons has been done away with ; 
while the horrors of imprisonment for debt have 
been put an end to, and all brutalizing punish- 
ments abolished, and the mode of treatment of 
convicts in state penitentiaries is guided in many 
states by the new and advanced principles of 
criminal reform, the condition of the county 
jails is almost precisely what it was fifty or even 
a hundred years ago. There is scarcely an excep- 
tion to this in the United States, except in the 
neighborhood of large cities. 
If any of youg#feaders will examine the 
esting reports 


inter- 
he Boston Prison Association 
from 1826 for twenty years, they will find the- 
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county jails accurately pictured as they are now. 
Or if they take up any old history or book of travels 
which happens to speak of prisons, whether near 
Boston, New York or Philadelphia, they will see 
that these relics of the past remain like medieval 
castles amid all the tide of modern improvements. 

They are ‘the dark places of the earth :” 
abodes of misery, and schools of crime ; dens of 
filth, licentiousness, wretchedness and hopeless- 
ness. Here reform never enters and hope has no 
place. The young child of poverty for some petty 
offence is thrust in here, and enjoys the school- 
ing of older ruffians for weeks or months, gradu- 
ating a confirmed criminal. Here the unfortunate 
young girl, whose mother has died in the alms- 
house, is confined, be- 
cause found a vagrant on 
a village-road. She sleeps 
with an abandoned pros- 
titute, and listens to the 


RING THE MERRY BELLS. 





educated in the county jail. This is their only 
school. The various members of this unhappy 
family spend 140 years in prisons, mainly in the 
county jails. Here they take new lessons in 
crime, and prepare themselves for fresh offenses. 

The county prisons serve to perpetuate criminal 
families. They restore their strength ; feed them 
when hungry; enlarge their circle of criminal 
acquaintances ; check the natural effects of their 
vices ; confirm them in habits of idleness, teach 
them no good thing, and neither deter nor reform 
them. 

Take afew instances in point from New York 
State alone, all gathered from recent reports of 
the New York Prison Association, 











—Carol. 
Words and Music by R. R. RAYMOND. 





extending to them any means of improvement 
and reform.” And yet there were here imprison- 
ed, in 1870, 107 lads and youth. In. the Columbia 
County jail, the inspectors found a boy of nine- 
teen, who had been a petty thief ever since he 
was ten years old, having stolen property, at dif- 
ferent times, to the aggregate value of $6,000. He 
had spent a good part of his life in jails and was 
a hopeless criminal. 

The Erie County jai! is Geseribed‘as “a fon! and 
dismal den, utterly unfit for human habitation.” 
There was found here a young woman of only 
thirty-three years, educated and pretty. She had 
been in various county jails for eleven years, hay- 
ing begun her criminal course at fifteen. She had 
stolen property to the 
value of $10,000; had de- 
stroyed property of equal 
value and ruined num- 
bers of men. She was 
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ing the laws in rural dis- }! 
tricts ; the house-break- 











kenness, designing crim- 
inals and impaired minds 
in this prison,” they 
state, would have made 

















a study for Dickens. 

Of Orange County pris- 
on they say: ‘‘ Deceney 
forbids a description of 
the acts, manners and 
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formed into a decent hu- 





man being in a well or- 
dered asylum. Here, too, 
among the ruffian men 
will wander some crazed 
woman, only too ready 
to be beguiled and ruin- 
ed. To many of these 
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jails no minister of reli- 
gion ever comes ; nor in- 
deed does any respecta- 
ble person ever inspect 
them or seek to reform 
their evils. 









Just as they were in 
our various states after 
the Revolution, they are 
now. Some little reforms 
have been made in them 
in Massachusetts and in 
Connecticut ; some good 
legislation has been en- 
acted in regard to them 
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conversation of the pris- 
oners. Even upon the 
Sabbath-day, every cell 
in the Goshen prison was 
strewn with obscene 
prints, which some vile 
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ee, 
as lee person supplies. Several 
— tt | of the prisoners had be- 
—<— come almost constant 
boarders in the jail (one 
‘enjoying his thirteenth 
cannes: enjoying his 


commitment’).” *“ The 
Newburgh prison was 
filled with the most loath- 
some, lascivious, and de- 
spairing inebriates and 
feeble-minded prisoners.” 

In the Otsego County 









jail, ‘‘ Several of the pris- 





oners were badly dam- 
aged by the indolence, 
disgrace and depressing 





infiuences of their jail- 














in the state of New York ; 
but, in general, they are, 
as they always were, the 
most depressing ~ places 
which the eye of human- 
ity can ever regard; 
‘houses of misery, semi- 
naries of crime, places 
of human debasement, 
scenes of filth and suffer- 
‘ing. They are as bad in 
the West as in the East. 
“The French Commission- 
ers complained of them 
twenty-five years ago in 
‘Ohio, and the Prison As- 
sociation report and re- 
peat each year the de- 
scription of their enormities in the various states 
in the Union. 

It is these county jails and their dreadful influ- 
ence which have been the especial cause of such 
extraordinary facts in criminal inheritance as the 
New York Prison Association has recently brought 
to light in the genealogy of the family of ‘‘ Mar- 
garet, mother of criminals.” If we follow down 
that frightful chart in the Thirtieth Annual Re- 
port, portraying the various lines of thieves, bur- 
glars and murderers, harlots, prostitutes, paupers 
‘and brothel-keepers, lunatics, epileptics, idiots 
and syphilitic-patients, numbering 709, all, radiat- 
ing from the one little vagrant girl and her four 
_ tagged sisters, we shall find that each generation 
‘Gown to the sixth (now in our House of Refuge) is 


2 Crowding all the dome of the starry winter sky, 
The heavenly host again 
Sing, Glory, flory be to God on high, 
Good will and peace to men! 
Then ringing, &c. 


3 Joyfully the shepherds haste to Bethlohem, 
And wise men from afar, 
The lowly stable we enter now with them, 
Beneath the guiding Star. 
Then ringing, &c. . 





life, which was obviously 
preparing them for per- 
manent pauperism.” One 
prisoner was a young epi- 
leptic girl, ruined through 
her mental weakness. In 





the Saratoga County 








From ‘“ Book of Praise,” by permission of Eiglow & Main, 


Of the Albany County Prison the report says : 
“Ventilation is totally inadequate. Classification 
and even separation are practically impossible. 
The female prisoners are necessarily herded to- 
gether in a manner that must destroy the sense of 
womanly decency.” 

Of Broome County : ‘In this filthy and dismal 
prison, where the inmates must become brutal- 
ized, these young men have remained, and boys 
have been kept from six weeks to six months, and 
neither they nor any prisoners that preceded 
them during the past year have been visited or 
advised by any representatives of the people of 
Broome County. No minister of religion and 
no other person has undertaken the duty of as- 
certaining the moral wants of the prisoners, or of 








4 There the shining angels mingle undefiled 
With oxen in the stall; 
The Mother mild bends above the Holy Child, 
And at His feet we fall. 
Then ringing, &c. 


5 Glorious Redeemer, on thy baby-brow 
longs a royal crown; 
The Lord of all the universe art Thou, 
Yet love hath brought Thee down. 
Then ringing, &c. 





prison was a confirmed 
lunatic of indecent hab- 
its, and a bright boy of 
twelve, an accomplice of 
a thief. The latter was 
reared in an almshouse, 
had no avocation and 
knew not the meaning of 
the words God or Sa- 
viour. In this prison he 
took a three months 
course in criminal educa- 
tion. The inspectors re- 
port that in Seneca 
County prjson were two girls under sixteen. In- 
stead of being sent to a reformatory, they were 
kept here among old offenders, until their obscen- 
ity disturbed even their jailors ; and finally they 
were sentenced to a penitentiary for ‘‘ breaking 
jail.” This is Prison-reform in the nineteenth cent- 
ury in the United States! In the Ulster County 
jail were three murderers mingled with the other 
criminals, and all of them were probably insane. 

We need not cite more particulars, The reader 
has only to read the reports of any Prison Asso- 
ciation in any State of the Union and he will find 
similar facts. The New York county-jails are 
probably rather better than those of Ohio or 
Pennsylvania or of other States, 

These and similar facts throughout the eoun= 
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try ought to arouse the humane and Christian 
public to reform these abodes of misery and 
crime. They have cursed our land too long. They 
perpetuate crime. They educate in wickedness. 
They stamp insanity and pauperism on the un- 
happy inmates. They are seminaries of licen- 
tiousness and criminal practices. : 
Who will rise up to purify the county-jails ? 





COD-FISH ARISTOCRACY. 
By Gar HAMILTON. 


HEN the merry fisherman comes up to 

your garden-gate with the announcement 

that he has no fresh young mackerel just leaped 

from the seas for you to broil, nor any oysters for 

soup or scallop, but only ‘‘ cod,” he seemeth to be 

but the bearer of evil tidings. Yet the humble 

eod has a history of his own, and if he does not 

belong to the very first families, he may boast an 

antiquity compared to which our oldest house is 
but an upstart of yesterday. 

If you look for him in the dictionary, you will 
find him relegated to the island of Heligoland, 
where he is disguised as a gadden, and to Ger- 
many, where he is still more disfigured into a 
gadde. He is subsequently reconstructed into 
Latin dignity as a gadus merlangus—a name by 
which, I venture to say, he was never known 
among his own cod-fish aristocracy. 

Now all this wooden nomenclature may do very 
well for the effete monarchies of Europe. It is of 
a piece with the frivolous civilization of courts to 
degrade and demoralize a useful and high-born 
cod into a mere busy-body and gadabout. But 
why should we who were born under happier 
auspices implicitly follow suit ? 

“ They who neglect their proper home 
To dig for ore in Greece and Rome 
Are poor Quixotic Vandals. 
’Twas well enough in needy Goths, 
But why should we, like foolish moths, 
Buzz round the Roman candles ?” 


We have for our fish a statelier nomenclature, 


a prouder pedigree. We have only to sail into 


the bay of Passamaquoddy and he is there before > 


us, though swathed in as many folds as an Egyp- 
tian mummy.’ Long, long ago, when Music, 
heavenly maid, was young, very young, he seems 
to have gone coasting extensively throughout the 
bay of Fundy and all along the shores of that 
New Scotland which has wrung an ample life 
from a cruel sea and a severe sky. ’ 

There be who tell us that the Passamaquoddy, 
by a transmigration of souls, was once Peskama- 
quontek, which was itself begotten of Peskadam- 
inkkanti, meaning, in the language of the giants 
who were on the earth in those days, ‘‘ It goes up 
into the open field "—which is very true of Passa- 
maquoddy and is also true of most other bays. 
It would not perhaps be so coarse as it is etymo- 
logical to pun a little and provincialize a good 
deal and say that this is a pesky derivation—all 
there is of it. By hard rubbing we can make 
Passama and Peskama tally, and even Peskadam 
may be only a slight ebullition of temper result- 
ing from the chemical union of the two. But 
when the quoddy is to be transferred in a body to 
quontek and both turned into the same hopper 
to be ground out as daminkkanti, it must be con- 
fessed the mill runs gritty. "Tis as like as my 
fingers to my fingers, but there is not cod in both. 

We can wrest for our Friday fish a better her- 
aldry than this. Pasmo-Acadie, says another 
wise man of the East, flooding us with the true 
dawn. Pesmo-Acadie—pollock-place ; Acadie be- 
ing Gallic garb for the aboriginal gquoddy, which 
is a fish of the pollock kind, a species of cod. But 
of the reason why, even here, the cod should not 
play first violin to himself, instead of second fiddle 
to a pollock, history is silent. No contortions of 
the French tongue could turn quoddy into pol- 
lock, while that same tongue could hardly frame 
to pronounce quoddy without furnishing forth a 
cod. It follows as the night the day that Passa- 
maquoddy means the home and the haunt of the 
cod, and that this modest younger brother of ours 
whose name we have converted into a sign and 
symbol of upstart pretension, of shabby and 
shoddy gentility, of the vulgarity of new wealth 
which has not yet caught and conquered grace, 
is of a lineage that was old when we were wearing 
skins in savage huts and cracking nuts for the 

piece de résistance instead of the dessert of our 
dinners. 

So then, when hereafter we think of the forest 
primeval, the murmuring pines and the hemlocks 
of Acadie, we will not go wandering back in our 


water-courses of Peloponnesian Arcadia, but to 
those turbulent tides of the north where the jolly 
eod-fish wagged his frisky tail to such excellent 
purpose that he left its impress through all the 
country-side. For Cape Cod calls to Passama- 
quoddy and Passamaquoddy passes it on to 
Acadie, and throughout Acadie linger its rever- 
berations. Petticodiac enshrines him as he rushes 
up on that swift and sudden tidal wave rolling in 
from the bay of Fundy to flood the level meadows 
and engulf the unwary cattle. Petticodiac, short- 
ened, sharpened and strengthened by the lumber- 
men into saucy little Pettico-jack ! Undoubtedly 
his fins have flopped around Shediac bay and the 
ages have transmitted him to us, a cod curtailed. 
Tracadie Entrance knew him hard by the bay of 
Chaleur, and all through these peninsular domin- 
ions of her gracious majesty our Sovereign Lady 
of England he shares with earls and dukes and 
princes, and an innumerable company of saints, 
the honor of having stamped his name on field 
and flood. Or ever Longfellow was born, or the 
little village of Grand-Pré, distant, secluded, still, 
lay in the fruitful valley, the unpretending cod 
had sailed in from the deep-voiced neighboring 
ocean, had taken possession of every bay and 
harbor, and pre-empted that whole territory 
which was afterwards to be hallowed by suffering 
and song. 





IN TWO WORLDS. 
By Mrs. J.G@. BURNETT, 


7 HILE in this bleak world I tarry, 
In another world I live ; 

While this life’s sore cross I carry, 

Wear the crown that life doth give. 
There I find in full completeness 

All the joys that cheat me here. 
There life’s flowers keep all their sweetness, 

Blighted not by frost or tear. 





There the light is ever golden ; 
There’s no night with chilling dew; 

There the happy years and olden 
Meet the happy days and new. 

There no storm clouds ever gather, 
Drenching all my garden ground. 

There the sunny summer weather 
Of the heart is ever found. 


There the true and tender-hearted 
Meet me from the farther shore ; 
There the loved and long departed 
Take me to their heart once more; 
There the ties that years have broken 
(Life, like death, can part as well) 
Are renewed, and sweet words spoken 
Mortal tongues may never tell. 


There are hearts and souls unfettered, 
Earth's conventions far above; 
There the wise and the unlettered 
Meet upon the plane of love; 
There to prisoned souls is given 
All the truth that sets them free; 
There is light and warmth and Heaven, 
There is love and liberty. 


Bloased land of the ideal ! 
Blessed life my soul doth live! 
Blessed world! the true, the real; 
This the shadow that doth give. 
Spread, O human hearts, your pinions! 
Rise to all that’s fair and sweet! 
That is Life’s own bright dominions, 
This the clouds beneath our feet. 








THE PEACE POLICY SOLVING THE 
INDIAN PROBLEM. 


By E. WHI!TTLESEY. 


HE honored missionary, Atkinson, has pub- 
lished in the Oregonian his views upon the 
Indian policy, and some of the facts whieh he 
gives will be of interest to the readers of the 
Christian Union. The people do not know how 
much has been done toward civilizing many of the 
smaller tribes during the last five years. Those 
engaged in the work are too busy to write much 
about it ; and those who write about Indians are 
apt to limit their attention to the Sioux and other 
large tribes ; so that in the public mind all Indians 
are thought of as wild savages. The truth is that 
a majority of them are as peaceable as white men, 
and very many are as industrious and enter- 
prising,‘and as well fitted for the rights and duties 
of citizenship. 

Of the Indians in Oregon Mr. Atkinson says: 
‘“When the hop-raisers of the Puyallup valley 
want hands for their harvest, they employ all the 
Indians and white men they can get, and pay 
them according to their work. The mills at Ta- 
coma, Seattle, Port Gamble, and Port Ludlow, 
employ hundreds of Indians as firemen, and wood- 
men, assorters, sawyers, and assistants, in almost 
every department of the mill work, and pay them 


they agree. A lumber surveyor, who sells from 

the yard at Seattle from ten to twenty-five thou- 

sand feet per day, says that his Indian assistant 

is as good a man as can be found for assorting 

and piling. The Indians in the mill are as quick 

‘and skillful in handling the logs and their part of 

the machinery as the white men. The Indians on 

the Snohomish reservation are as good loggers 

and drivers and lumbermen as white men in other 

camps. They put their logs into the booms, raft 

them and sell them with skill and dispatch. They 

use their money to support their families, and to 

buy tools and teams for more business, as white 

men do. 

‘The Indians of Neah Bay are skillful fishermen 
and fur-seal hunters, and annually sell some 

thousands of dollars worth of fish and furs, for 
which they get family supplies and coin of the 
Victoria merchants.” 

After depicting the disabilities and difficulties 
in the way of Indian progress under the old army 
régime, the writer continues : 

“Our rights are sacred under the law, and in 
law only. Otherwise we run the gauntlet of foes 
at every step. The Indian has long been doing 
it. Men think his race is doomed, and count him 
dead. But he rises with a little help. He proves 
his right to be a man. He asks, with searching 
look: ‘Is this my land, siwash tilicum, my own, 
to keep, like yours? Is this my house? Is this 
my garden? He wants a title that no treaty of 
assumed chiefs can make void. He wants it in his 
own right like every other man. He wants it in 
fact and in law. He wants to know that his 
cabin, rude as it is, is his castle, defended by the 
invincible hand of Justice, instead of scalping- 
knife and gun. 

“Give him a chance and he shows the doubting 
white man what he can do, and will do. 

“Rey. Mr. Wilbur took a ragged, dirty boy, a 
slave, a few years ago, cleaned him, clothed him, 
taught him, and put him to learn the blacksmith’s 
trade. That young man is now at the head of the 
shop on the reservation. He has done all their 
horse-shoeing and repairing for one or two years. 
He mends the mowers and other implements. 

“Mr. Wilbur has Indian boys who are good 
saddlers and harness makers, and whose work is 
equal to what he gets in the shops of white men. 

‘“‘He has carpenters and other mechanics of 
equal skill. His new steam saw-mill at the foot 
of the Simcoe mountain saws 10,000 feet per day. 
The Indians cut and haul the logs, and maufac- 
ture the lumber, except that he hires for a head 
sawyer and engineer two white men. The assistant 
engineer is an Indian, who often runs the engine 
for hours alone. 

“The children in the schools are apt to learn, 
and orderly in their habits. The Sabbath assem- 
blies in their churches join in the worship of song 
and prayer, and of testimony for Christ, with a 
simple faith and fervor that win and warm colder 
hearts. 

‘*The present policy proves itself to be the way 
to solve the Indian problem, by treating him as a 
man. It shows that his tutelage may soon cease ; 
that he needs no gift of blankets, tools, or food ; 
that he will earn money and have his own home, 
if allowed by law in fee simple. 

‘*We then will need no Indian policy. We shall 
give everyone the rights and impose on everyone 
the duties of men under the law, as we do other 
people.” 

To this conclusion many who have studied the 
Indian question are fast eoming. A few weeks 
ago I was at White Earth, Minn. ; and in my re- 
port upon the condition of the Chippewas, I 
recommend a steady persistence in the policy now 
pursued, of helping only those who are willing to 
help themselves. 

The progress made in the seven years that these 
Indians have been upon their Reservation gives 
reason to hope that in a few years more the goal 
will be reached ef self-support and manly, honest 
living. No good reason appears why they should 
much longer need the care of the general Govern- 
ment. They have a rich country, well watered, 


lands, and large enough to support every Indian 
in the State of Minnesota. Let their lands be 
partitioned under the Homestead Act of March 3, 
1875 ; let their reservation be organized asa county; 
let them have the control and protection of State 
laws, the benefits of commen schools, and the 
rights of citizens ; then the United States Indian 
Agency can be abolished. 

The same may be said with truth of New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and other States. The 








minds to the green mountain-sides and the stoned 
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in his annual report, legislation in this direction, 
and a surrender by the United States Government 
of the more civilized Indians to the care of the 
States in which they live. 





MY TRAMP. 


By Miss LAVINIA GOODELL, ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


WAS thinking about him as I turned the 
LL. leaves of the Christian Union. His bold, 
black eyes looked up to me out of the columns 
till I forgot what I was reading, and turned on 
listlessly till I came upon a heading that startled 
me, it wasso like the vague thought in my brain— 
**CONVERT THE TRAMP.” 

“What shall I do with my tramp—can he be 
made a man of? what can be done for such as 
he?’ had been the undercurrent of my thought 
all day ; and when I read the editorial so in unison 
with my own musing, I felt an impulse to tell the 
readers of the Christian Union about the poor 
human waif that drifted to my feet so strangely 
only a few days ago, and set the current of my 
thoughts running in a new channel. Perhaps 
some one can help solve the question. 

I am not sure whether he is as innocent and 
harmless a character as the tramp sketched by the 
Christian Union; but I will tell you about him, 
and then you may judge for yourself. I was 
sitting in my office one day, drafting a will, when 
the sheriff called with a message. ‘‘ Judge Har- 
land has given you a criminal to defend. You 
will find your client at the jail; Riley, charged 
with stealing a watch.” It took me rather by 
surprise. I had had but one criminal defense be- 
fore; that of a most excellent and highly re- 
spectable lady wrongfully accused by enemies ; 
then I had had two or three prosecutions of 
liquor dealers, and a few civil suits, in all which 
my clients were persons of the highest respecta- 
bility. To defend a persecuted saint, or to do battle 
in maintaining the rights of the weak and op- 
pressed, would have fired me with enthusiasm in 
a moment. But to defend a thief and a tramp 
Was by no means so romantie a prospect. How- 
ever, business was business, and I wended my 
way to the jail in a pouring rain, only wondering 
whether my client would take a faney to my 
watch ; but consoling myself with the reflection 
that he would hardly venture to help himself to it 
under the circumstances. 

It was the first time 1 had ever been inside the 
jail, and I was shocked to find, what I perhaps 
knew, but never before realized, that the inmates 
spent their entire working hours in absolute idle- 
ness, and in a common room in each other's so- 
The room was a rather small one, with 
one grated window, a stone floor, a plain wooden 
table, and a few hard chairs. Opening out of this 
room were the little cells where the prisoners 
lodged. 

As the big, barred door swung open, the turn- 
key called, through the grating, ‘‘ Riley,” and my 


client separated himself from the cluster of shout- 


ing, riotous men who seemed to be holding high 
carnival at the further end of the room, and came 
forward : a short, bright, active young man, with 
bold, hard-looking black eyes, and a full, rounded 
forehead betoking intellectual ability beyond the 
average of his class. We were taken to another 
room for consultation ; a sort of public reception 
room, with barred door, stone floor, and wooden 
chairs and table. My criminal aided me in to 
this somewhat dreary parlor, and handed me a 
chair with the air of a gentleman ; and I was sur- 
prised, during our conversation, at the good lan- 
guage he used—occasionally degenerating into 
slang, but quickly corrected. He had been 
“‘tramping,” he told me, as coolly as a politician 
might say, ‘‘I have been electioneering ;” and, on 
the day of the alleged crime, he went to the races, 
where he fell in with a couple of other fellows 
who were tramping too, and the three soon be- 
came fast friends. Then he told me how that one 
of them had a few dollars in his pocket, which he 
had won at the races, and how he spent it for the 
benefit of the three ; buying each a new hat, and 
then going to the saloon and treating, till they all 
became ‘‘gloriously drunk,” to use his own ex- 
pression ; and he laughed at this, and blushed a 
little, a very little, I thought. 

I would fain tell you, dear reader, all he told 
me; but you know the confidence of a client to 
his attorney is a sacred thing, and so I must omit 
the story of the watch, only saying that if his 
story was true—and I conjured him to tell me the 
truth, and he professed to do so—he was not 
guilty of the crime alleged against him in the in- 
dictment, however great his failings may have 





been. He told me of the conversations between 
himself and his friends, pausing to explain tech- 
nical terms ; as, for instance, that ‘‘ planting” an 
article meant hiding it with the intention of re- 
turning for it at some future time. And then he 
told me somewhat of his past life; by which I 
learned that he had never known a mother’s care, 
and that the tender and beautiful home influ- 
ences to which we all owe so much had never 
been his. I could but wonder how he had picked 
up all he knew, in the vagabond life he had lived, 
how he had learned so well to behave with refine- 
ment and even a certain dignity in the presence 
of a lady. 

He was bright and witty, quick to take an idea, 
and had a remarkable gift at expression. He 
seemed honest and frank in all his statements, and 
yet he may not have told me ‘the whole truth.” 
I did not get a glimpse of a moral nature ; he did 
not seem to have one; he Anew what was right, 
intellectually, but did not care, was the impression 
I received. I think he is inclined to laugh at re- 
ligion, though he spoke respectfully of it in my 
presence. He told me of a fellow-prisoner who 
had been arrested for stealing theological works, 
and plead guilty ; told me that he “ was a fellow 
of quite a religious turn of mind, and would 
make a good exhorter !” 

My criminal told me, too, that he was very 
fond of reading; that he had exhausted the sher- 
iff’s library ; and would be glad and grateful if I 
would lend him books—intimating that law-books 
would be acceptable, and that he thought he 
should enjoy legal study ! 

Now, dear Union, do you wonder that I went 
home with a brainfull of new and strange ideas, 
and that I have been wondering since what I 
should do with my poor vagabond, and whether 
his moral nature can be reached, or his ambition 
stimulated ? All day in the companionship of 
coarse and degraded men, witn no better influ- 
ences to reach him from a home or family, with 
little aspiration—not appreciating his own value 
as a man, or seeing the glorious possibilities reach- 
ing out before him, how much dare I hope for 
him? And yet I have his confidence, and an op- 
portunity to reach him through literature. Can 
I manage wisely to give what will interest and at 
the same time elevate him, and which will coun- 
teract the influence of his present surroundings, 
and his past life ? 

And my criminal is but one of a class. How 
ean we reach them? What shall we do with 
them? Cannot these jails, now schools of vice, 
indolence, and crime, be turned into schools of 
industry ? Can we not set our criminals at work ? 
Or, if that be impracticable, establish a system of 
compulsory education in jail, for the week days, 
and on the Sabbath voluntary religious instruc- 
tion, intermingled with sweet Sunday-school 
hymns ; something that will send our criminals 
out from the jail wiser, better, and more honest 
and industrious than before, instead of, as now, 
more indolent and vicious ? 

What shall we do with our criminals? How 
restore their lost manliness, stimulate their self- 
respect, reach and develop their better nature, is 
one of the problems before us as Christian men 
and women to-day. 

JANESVILLE, Wisconsin. 





CO-OPERATION AS A REMEDY FOR 
LABOR GRIEVANCES. 


By ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


N a previous article the advantages of trades 

unions were dwelt upon asa means of prepara- 
tion for amicable and equitable settlement of the 
disputes between capital and labor. Of such ad- 
justments, codperation is at once the most philo- 
sophical and the most practical, for it replaces the 
sentiment of antagonistic feeling and interest by 
a recognition of mutuality in both these relations. 
It thus more than meets the rule laid down by 
Prof. Fawcett, that industrial progress can be 
most accurately measured by the extent to which 
the conflict of interest now existing between em- 
ployers and employed is diminished. Once con- 
vince the laborer that his welfare and that of his 
employer are identical, and his work will be more 
earnest and more valuable, and the same recogni- 
tion of this mutuality of interest on the part of 
the capitalist will stimulate his appreciation of 
the workman’s services. It is encouraging for 
humanity to know that this result is constantly 
becoming more palpable, and that the progress of 
codperation thus far is full of promise for the 
future. In his recent elaborate and valuable re- 
port on labor in Europe and America, which will 





soon be submitted to Congress, Dr. Edward 
Young, Chief of the United States Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, shows the advance which the codperative 
system has made in the United Kingdom. It ap- 
pears that at the close of 1873 there were in En- 
gland and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 984 indus- 
trial and provident codperative societies, with a 
total membership of 387,765, and a share-capital 
of £3,571,405. The dividend declared to mem- 
bers and non-members in that year amounted to 
£994,607, 

In view of these figures, it is no wonder that 
the trades union Congress of the United King- 
dom, held at Liverpool at the beginning of this 
year, emphasized the views of their chairman and 
leading delegates against strikes as unprofitable 
and unwise, and recommended the adoption of a 
system of codperation of capital and labor. The 
recognition of the advantages of this system, in 
the documents issued by the leading trades asso- 
ciations and their most influential newspapers, 
has doubtless had much to do with the advance 
which it has made in recent years. In fact, it is 
the very success of the principle in its legitimate 
applications which has made possible the swin- 
dling enterprise of the ‘‘ Codperative Credit Bank” 
whose exposure by the London Zimes has just 
resulted ina prosecution of the ‘‘ leading journal.” 
The way in which that institution has been bol- 
stered up by its various organs and the glowing 
promises it has held out to investors were well 
calculated to deceive the working men who may 
not have at once detected the fraud implied in the 
managers’ statement that the profits for three 
months had reached nearly one hundred per 
cent. But the absence of any means of knowing 
how far the glowing reports of the concern were 
true, and whether the large interest paid on de- 
posits was not principal in disguise, seems to have 
kept away sensible people who may well have 
scented a defaleation in this thick atmosphere of 
dividends. A notable contrast to such fictitious 
prosperity has been the success of the codperative 
principle in its strictly legitimate field of alliance 
between capital and labor. The Rochdale Pioneers 
Society, with its profits at the rate of over twenty 
per cent. per annum, like the Civil Service Co- 
operative store, and other similar institutions in 
England, shows how laborers can invest their sav- 
ings to advantage, although it is not necessary to 
be a shareholder to avail of the opportunity of 
purchasing goods at the Rochdale store, and 
securing the portion of the profits divided among 
the customers after five per cent. dividend has 
been reserved for capital. These codperative 
stores, therefore, while they show the advantages 
obtained by the strictly cash principles on which 
they are conducted, and the benefit derived from 
consolidating the earnings of labor, are not of 
the same nature as those enterprises in which 
employers and employed share-the profits of 
undertakings to which they contribute their re- 
spective products. 

One of the most notable illustrations of the suc- 
cess of the codperative principle is afforded by the 
collieries of Briggs & Co. in South Yorkshire, 
where the proprietors resorted to the system of 
sharing profits with their workmen in order to 
obviate the exceptional antagonism which had 
long subsisted between them. Such was the viru- 
lence of this ill-feeling that not only was Mr. 
Briggs openly stigmatized as the prince of devils 
—all coal masters being regarded as devils—but 
his life was in danger from the threatened vio- 
lence of his striking employees. With his prop- 
erty also at the mercy of men who only worked 
when they pleased, and so intimidated others 
from working as to require the interference of 
the police, Mr. Briggs finally determined to give 
up his business, and was only deterred from do- 
ing so by one of his sons who suggested as a 
last resort a system of industrial partnership. - 
This was established in 1865, one-third part of the 
capital of the company being offered to the work- 
men, and extra annual profits over ten per cent. 
being divided equally between the latter and the 
owners of shares. The pecuniary suecess of this 
arrangement has been marked, but it is less than 
the improvement in the relations of the parties te 
it, which are now as harmonious as they were for- 
merly discordant. It may not be generally known 
that Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons, the eminent 
news-agents of London, have adopted the codp- 
erative principle in the business of their railway 
book-stalls, the managers of which, in addition 
to asmall regular salary, receive a percentage on 
their receipts. In this way they are stimulated te 
increased exertion for their own interest, which 
becomes also that of their employers, and the 
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success of the system in one department has led 
its projectors to extend it to others. 

It is noticeable, also, that the codperative prin- 
ciple has in England been successfully applied to 
farming operations, and in the Assington Agri- 
eultural Society, originated in 1830 by Mr. Gur- 
don, we have a striking example of labor and 
capital in this department profiting for a long 
period by a combination for their mutual benefit. 
The successful experiment of M. Le Claire, insti- 
tuted in Paris a quarter of a century ago, shows 
how a house-decorator persevered in developing 
the codperative method under peculiar circum- 
stances. He found that even increase of wages 
did not prevent workmen from being dilatory 
when his back was turned, but by selecting him- 
self those whom he thought worthy of sharing 
surplus profits, he secured faithfulness where it 
was least expected, and was enabled also to bene- 
fit his employees by ultimately making a Provi- 
dent Society the recipient of a large proportion 
of such surplus. France has, indeed, many suc- 
cessful examples of this kind of mutuality, and 
there were, in 1870, fifty societies in that country 
conducted on strict codperative principles. It is 
especially noticeable that a kind of corporation 
from which we are not accustomed to expect such 
methods—the Paris and Orleans Railway—pays 
to its employees, in addition to their regular 
wages, a certain percentage of the profits realized. 
These examples are encouraging for the ultimate 
prevalence of codperation, although it cannot be 
expected that the disputes between capital and 
labor, which are largely the result of ignorance, 
will all be settled by such a peaceful agency. 
There is room for a reasonable belief, however, 
that with the progress of education this con- 
summation will be so nearly attained that, instead 
of the few codperative societies which now exist in 
this country, the number here and in Europe will 
exceed that of less beneficial associations which 
now imperfectly meet the requirements of the 
working classes. 





OF JAPAN. 
By Rev. BurpEtT HART. 


garg a year two interesting and suggest- 
ive events occurred in the church of which 
I am pastor. 

On the 6th of September, 1874, a young Japa- 
nese gentleman, who has been for several years 
pursuing his studies in this country, united with 
the church on profession of his faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. For a long time he had been an in- 
quirer for the truth as understood by the Chris- 
tian people of this land. Before he left his native 
land, indeed, he had heard, from a venerable 
instructor and student of his own country, some 
things of a different religion from any that was 
openly acknowledged there, and had heard him 
read from a Book, which he now thinks was a 
Bible, of precepts unlike those of the common 
religious instruction of Japan. On coming to our 
eountry he could not help observing the contrasts 
between our religion and any that he had known. 
These met him in the habits of individuals, in the 
ordering of family life, in the public worship of 
God. At once he set himself to learn what is this 
new and strange religion. It might be the same 
which had been spoken of to him in the studious 
retreat of the pious and wise man, to whom I have 
referred, in his own land. 

I give some extracts, as showing how his mind 
worked, from a letter which he wrote to me, at 
my request, as a kind of Confession of Faith, to 
be read to the church on his reception into it : 

“My dear Friend: I place here a few lines about my first 
becoming interested in the Christian religion, and how I felt 
when learning about our Lord who is in heaven and His Son 
Jesus Christ. Until I came to this country I did not know 
what God you worshiped and what is Christianity. One day, 
in some conversation with a Japanese friend, he told me that 
when Jesus Christ was crucified, He said, ‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’ I was perfectly as- 
tonished to bear this, and wondered what kind of a man 
could say so: for most men would wish to revenge their 
enemies. I had read many Japanese and Chinese books, but 

never had found such words as these. 

“I knew not who is Christ, but understood He was only a 
man. Therefore I asked my friend particularly about His 
death. He took the Bible and explained to me.” 

After stating his progress in the study and un- 
derstanding of the Word, he proceeds : 

“T find more and more that is interesting in the Bible, and 
believe God stronger and stronger. I have found, myself, 
much to respect in Christian people. Now I understand so far 
as to know that God is our Father and He sent his only Son 
Jesus Christ to save us from our sins. Jesus Christ died and 
took al] suffering from us: therefore we must serve Him. 

* My only desire is to confess before men that Laccept Him 
as my Saviour. I believe God is my Father, and I desire to 


obeying His commandments and by living a life devoted to 
His service.” 

With such true and noble confession did this 
young man take upon himself the responsibilities 
of afollower of Christ. Seeing the Christian walk 
of the Lord’s disciples, and learning of what was 
revealed in Holy Scripture, he accepted the truth 
and walked in the light of it. For a year he has 
lived among us, in beautiful adornment of his 
profession. Many a Christian, old in the knowl- 
edge and experience of salvation, might learn of 
this meek and bold and steadfast disciple. 

He is ambitious in study and is preparing to go 
back as a banker to Japan. He will go back as a 
Christian, to reinforce his brethren and our breth- 
ren in that ancient and now progressive and 
promising empire. 

On the 5th of September, 1875, another young 
Japanese gentleman, who had, within a few 
weeks, made the journey from Yedo to this city 
in twenty days—perhaps the shortest passage yet 
made—was received into membership of the 
church by letter from the native Christian church 
in Tsukiji, Yedo. This letter was in the usual 
form to which we are accustomed, dismissing 
him at his own request and recommending him 
to our Christian care and fellowship, and signed 
by the acting pastor, one of our missionaries, and 
by Ogawa Yorhiyasu, elder. This letter of dis- 
mission and recommendation, the first, perhaps, 
which has been received and acted upon in this 
country, from the empire of Japan, marks the 
progress which has been made there under our 
own eyes and within the few years past. It seems 
but yesterday since that country was utterly 
closed to Christianity, since the cross was 
trampled under foot there and our religion was 
completely interdicted. Now Christian churches 
are planted there, our missionaries are at work 
with enthusiasm and success, and even the gov- 
ernment is giving an unuttered sanction to Chris- 
tianity. And we are beginning to receive, by 
letter, to the fellowship of our older churches, 
the young Christians of Japan ! 

I set these two most suggestive events before 
the American people for their reflection and en- 
couragement. They look both ways, toward the 
Orient and toward the Occident. They strength- 
en faith by sight. Other natives of Japan have 
become Christians in our churches. Others also 
will bring letters from native churches to us. To 
have here such a Christianity that we can send 
back those who are converted among us, strong 
and full-grown in faith, to be men-at-arms for 
our Lord in the warfare to which he is leading 
in Japan, and that we may wisely and efficiently 
nurture the young disciples who trustingly com- 
mit themselves to us, should be our worthy am- 
bition as it is our solemn duty! So shall the 
Republic and the Empire which look into each 
others’ faces across the Pacific be linked in no- 
blest brotherhood. 

The former of these young men, after some 
years in this country, returned to his home for a 
short visit. As showing the quality of the Jap- 
anese mind and manners, I quote some extracts 
from a letter written by his father to the friends 
with whom he had resided in my parish : 

“You have sent me letters concerning my son. Whenever 
I have received them I have read them with great interest, 
and was very glad for your kindness to him. I must 
now say that in the evening of the 9th of last month he sud- 
denly returned to my home. His arrival was entirely unex- 
pected. My whole family was transported with joy, and so 
great was our astonishment we could hardly believe his pres- 
ence real. . . . Above all, while I listen to accounts of your 
assistance which 8. now gives to me I awake to a sensation 
80 acute! cannot refrain from shedding tears. I cannot find 
language to thank you for your kindness to S., and I believe 
there may not be words which can fully explain what I feel 
in my heart. Therefore I can only express my gratitude 
silently, gazing in the direction of your far distant home be- 
low the horizon. 

“T hear that you have a desire to come to my country. If 
I can shake hands once with you in my lifetime and requite 
your kindness nothing can excel my gladness in doing so, 
and I am praying to the gods to give you their aid that your 
desire may be granted. . . . . Justsix years have passed 
since I parted with him, and the 8. I now see has become en- 
tirely different from the 8. whom I saw six years ago. 

“ By your kind home instruction his manners have become 
80 polite and noble that I have no words to thank you for 
the change. Truly I can say that the highest mountain and 
the deepest sea cannot be more high and deep than your 
kindness to my son. My words to express what I feel at 
heart for you are so many that if I say all you will be obliged 
to spend much time in reading them. You will understand 
a little of what I feel from this incomplete letter. 

“I wish that you and your family may have good health 
and much happiness. Yours affectionately.” 

Such sentiments, so nobly expressed, indicate 
moral worth and suggest the way to the affections 
and the convictions of the cultivated and hopeful 
heathen, as we are accustomed to call them, but as 





connect himself with His church that I may honor Him by 





in an etymological sense, among whom our breth- 
ren are laboring in hope, and whose sons and 
daughters among us are putting to shame our 
Christian children, both by the grace and dignity 
of their manners and by their earnest acceptance, 
in faith and in spirit, of the precious salvation of 
Christ. 

NEw HAVEN, 1875. 





THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 


IL 
[? is a most unseemly and unpleasant thing to 
see a man’s life full of ups and downs, one step 
like a Christian and another like a worldling; it can 
but both pain himself and mar the edification of 
others. 
LEIGHTON. 
IL. 

None of us ever desired anything more ardently 
than God desires to bring men to the knowledge of. 
Himself. God is ever ready, but we are very unready ; 
God is nigh unto us, but we are far from Him; God ia 
within, but we are without; God is at home, we are 


strangers. 
_ JOHN TAULER, # 


And wherefore should I seek above 
The City in the sky, 
Since firm in faith and deep in love 


Its broad foundations lie? 
iv ELIZA SCUDDER. 


Short lived are both the praiser and the praised, and 
the rememberer and the remembered; and all this in 
a nook of this part of the world; and not even here 
do all agree, no, not any one with himself; and the 
whole earth, too, is a point. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, 
Vv. 

Have you ever marked his gentleness when bringing 
a painful message ?—bow He usually calls by name,— 
Abraham! Abraham!—Moses! Moses! 

VI LADY POWERSCOURT. 


God's saints are shining lights: who stays 
Here long must passe 
O’er dark hills, swift streams, and steep wayes 
As smooth as glasse ; 
But these all night, 
Like candles, shed 
Their beams, and light 
Us unto Bed. 
VIL. 

“Depend upon it,’ says an eluquext preacher, “ it is 
not the want of greater miracles but of the soul to 
perceive such as are allowed us still, that makes us 
push all the sanctities into the far spaces we cannot 
reach.” The devout feel that wherever God’s hand is, 
there is miracle, and it is simply an undevoutness 
which imagines that only where miracle is can there 
be the real hand of God.. The customs of heaven 
ought surely to be more sacred in our eyes than its 
anomalies; the dear old ways of which the Almighty 
is never tired, than the stramge things He does not 
love well enough to repeat. He who will but discern 
beneath the sun, as he rises every morning, the sup- 
porting finger of the Almighty, may recover the sweet 
and reverent surprise with which Adam gazed on the 
first dawn in Paradise; and if we cannot find him 
there—if we cannot find Him on the margin of the 
sea, or in the flowers by the wavside,—I do not believe 
we should have discovered Him any more on the grass 
of Gethsemane or Olivet. 


HENRY VAUGHAN, 


GRINDON, 





4 “ 
Star Paper. 
FOOLISH PROMISES CULPABLY BROKEN. 


y. igen friend asks counsel on the follow- 
ing state of facts, which we condense from 
a letter: “1. On one occasion, when there was 
much trouble in my boarding-house, I made a 
solemn promise, with my hand on the Bible, not 
to reveal certain things which I knew. I took 
the oath sincerely and intended to keep it. 2. On 
the same evening I was in company, and was art- 
fully plied, and before I knew it I had been drawn 
into saying enough to reveal the secret committed 
tomy honor. 3. I am a member of a Christian 
church, and desire above all things to live relig- 
iously. But no one but God knows how much I 
am worried at having broken my promise. Was 
it a real oath? Can Ido anything to redeem my 
fault? I feel as though it is not right for me to 
go to church, or to Sunday-school, if I have per- 
jured myself.” 

In reply we would say: 

1. The taking of an oath, of very doubtful mo- 
rality in a court of justice, is not to be encouraged 
in private transactions. If one invokes God as a 
witness, it is a superfluous act. God beholds all 
things. If we invoke God to permit any infrac- 
tion of an oath taken, we assume to prescribe the 
manner in which one of the most awful of God’s 
functions shall be employed. A promise honestly 








we should call them in no depreciating but only 


made ought to be as binding as an oath, and the 
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_criminal carelessness. 
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reverend name of God ought not to be brought 
down into the relatively unimportant affairs of 
alaily life. The first mistake, then, consisted in 
taking any form of oath; and taking an oath on 
the Bible is to put a book in the place of God. 
‘The Quaker doctrine on the subject of oaths em- 
bodies the Spirit far more nearly, in our judgment, 
than that which generally prevails. 

2. Your carelessness of a secret which you had 


_just promised so solemnly to guard was very 


culpable, and shows great weakness as well as 
You should not make any 
excuse or seek any paliation in the court of your 
own conscience. But the offense, serious as it 
‘was, was not perjury. You divulged the secret 
without intending to do so. There was not the 
‘knowledge and deliberate intention that are re- 
‘quisite to perjury. Legally, perjury is a deliberate 
violation of an oath administered by a civil magis- 
‘trate, and does not apply to breaking a promise 
imade with an oath between two private parties. 

3. There is nothing that you can do to reinstate 
yourself for the violation of a solemn promise. 
The secret is flown. It is no longer a secret. 
Nothing can reduce it again to your control. It 
anay be that you can in some way remedy the 
mischief which may have arisen from your culpa- 
ble carelessness, but you cannot make that to be 
unspoken which you have openly spoken. 

4. You have committed folly enough for one 


‘transaction without adding to it the abandon- 


ment of your religious duties. Religion should 
restrain us from sin ; but if it does not, it should 
restore us fromit. To avoid your feligious duties 
and observances is to withdraw from yourself the 
incitements and motives for recovery. 

No error is more common, and few more injuri- 
ous, than to suppose one’s self debarred froin the 
church or exempt from the performance of ordi- 
nary duties on account of the stings of conscience 
for sin committed. Confess your sin to God, and 
to men, if it be a sin against man ; repair any evil 
done to another if it be possible ; then turn your 
face to the future a wiser man, and, by your ex- 
perience of your own weakness, a more watchful 
man. Let no man abandon the sanctuary, but 
seek in it the light, the mercy, the pardon of God, 
and strength from on high to resist future temp- 
tation. * 


Uppermost Copies. 


A HOBBYHORSE. 
{The Interior.) 


R. HOLLAND is lecturing on Hobby Riding. 
Unfortunately, we have not heard the lecture. 
But we are deeply impressed with a certain view which 
might be taken of that kind of exercise. Horseback 
exercise is proverbially healthful. But a hobby is 
rather a term of reproach, and riding it is not deemed 
conducive to mental vigor. A man who sticks to one 
idea and pushes it along all kinds of adventurous roads 
is called a hobby-rider. And that isa synonym for an 
aggressive and monotonous bore. But let us have a 
word for that abused individual. Not a comfortable 
companion always, but a very helpful member of s0- 
ciety. He is the pioneer. His wooden horse carries 
him into all manner of discoveries and inventions. 
His narrow path is the trail which broadens jnto a 
roadway in the next generation. The express train 
follows, only because the hobby-horse has preceded. 
Every reformer is a bore. The man who carries his 
star in his brain is a dark lautern to all the world, ex- 
cept the narrow foot-path illumined by the single ray. 
For all that, he surveys the ground on which another 
For the sake of pos- 
terity, let us be patient with the persistent rider. 
Consider, also, if he is a bore to the dull mass around 
him what a fine and exquisite delight he is to himself! 
Klis jelevation on Rosinante gives him courage to look 

















‘down on the stupid multitude who cannot appreciate 


his enthusiasm. He isa joy unto himself in the con- 
sciousness of his hold on the future. The gallantry 


of liberating a beautiful and imprisoned idea sustains 


him amid the jeers of the throng who live for coarser 
ends. Somebody says happiness consists in successful 
‘work. The man who could say that and act on it is a 
galley slave. Happiness is the pursuit of a star which 
shines only for us. That is, it is pressing the rowels 
into the flank of the hobby, in the conviction that the 
ray which trembles for us only has daylight for a 
whole world behind it. The secret joy of holding an 
idea, peculiarly our own to-day, but destined to rise 


‘on the nations to-morrow, nothing can be more deli- 


cious. Newton trembled under it when his calcula- 
tions were bringing to him the law of gravitation. 
He had to call in a friend to help him finish bis work— 
that is, to steady him on his hobby. Do you say 
hobby-riders are fanatics, beckoning toward wilder- 
nesses that never will be plowed? Which proves that 
you are one of the dull world which Rosinante spurns. 
Or if not, and the bridle-path never broadens, and 





the bore is a solitary bore forever, conjuring where 
there are no spirits, and mincing with words where 
there are no ideas—what has that to do with the sub- 
jective feeling? The fact remains, though his hobby 
is wooden to all the world, it is blooded stock to him, 
and he has his reward, not in the country he shall 
attain, or the idea he shall liberate, but in the delight- 
ful horseback exercise. 


THE SOCIAL LAW OF POSTAL CARDS. 
[Appleton’s Journal.] 
HILE on this topic we may ask whether 
postal cards have not now been long enough 
in use to admit of an inquiry as to the nature of the 
courtesies and social laws that do or should pertain to 
them ? It may be asked whether people are under 
any obligations to respond to an open letter of the 
nature of a‘postal card? Could one acknowledge a 
postal card as an “esteemed favor’? If the postal 
card be purely on the business of the writer, what no- 
tice must the recipient take of the fact that no stamp 
is inclosed for postage on the reply? One sees some 


_really Napoleonic strokes of meanness as the outcome 


of the postal card system. The audacity is sometimes 
superb. A writer saves a sheet of paper, an envelope, 
a stamp for postage, and also the usual stamp for 
return postage—all by one dexterous postal card. 
The spirit of economy could no farther go. But 
really, what rights in courtesy have letter-writers 


| who do not consider their correspondents of impor- 


tance enough to give their epistles to them the poor 
compliment of an inclosure? How is a communica- 
tion to be entertained when the writer confesses by 
the postal card that it isn’t worth a sheet of paper 
and a postage stamp? That the postal card is very 
useful for circular notes, for announcements, for 
communicating any simple fact that does not call for 
a response, no one can deny. But we submit that 
social custom ought to establish tbat a missive of this 
kind calling for a response, excepting on business 
matters concerning the recipient, is an impertinence; 
and that a postal card, partaking of the nature of 
correspondence as ordinarily understood, is entitled 
to no respect or consideration whatsoever. 


CATHOLICISM AND THE SCHOOLS. 
(The Liberal Christian.] 
HE Catholics are resolutely determined upon 
having a wholly distinct aud separate system of 
secular education for their children, and what they 
intend is to make the State support their sectarian 
schools, 

If they succeed, they will make the State an accom- 
plice in nourishing a system that will finally destroy 
the State. It will be a hundred times safer and better 
to leave the whole system of education to private sup- 
port, throwing all denominations upon their own 
resources, than to yield to this insidious demand. Al- 
ready Romanism has grown to what it is by this care- 
less good nature of the people, or the foolish trading 
of political parties in Catholic votes. Its wealth is 
largely the gift or the concession of Protestants. It 
owns thousands of acres which it has selected witha 
wary craft in growing neighborhoods, and secured by 
free gift, like the sites of its cathedrals and its asy~ 
lums, from the machinations of political wire-pullers. 
Never was anything more artful and contrived than 
its progress. 

And now it is bold enough to openly aim at the 
destruction of our common school system! At the 
very completion of our first century, that proudest 
and most pioneering of all our institutions is alarm- 
ingly threatened with dissolution and change. And it 
will be brought about under the specious plea of tole- 
ration, of liberty of conscience, of freedom of religion. 
We shall be appealed to a8 unsectarian Protestants to 
allow the most sectarian church in the world to build 
itself up in ideas and customs dangerous to all liberty 
of conscience and all other religious bodies, at the ex- 
pense of the public purse. Romanists may have their 
own schools if they will» but they must not ask us to 
support them as exclusive and sectarian schools from 
the treasury of the State. It is high time we put down 
our foot as a people in resolute, changeless determina- 
tion, not to abandon a schoo! system which represents 
the original policy, the ruling confidence and the over- 
whelming majority of the American people. 

THE POWER OF LEGISLATION EXHAUSTED. 
(Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D.] 


F I understand the facts, Legislation has al- 

ready done, so far as constitution and statutes go, 
all that it can do in this work of fundameutal recon- 
struction. It has made those who were slaves equal, 
before every tribunal of the State or the Union, with 
those who were their masters. It has taken away all 
legal distinctions founded on complexion, or lineage, 
or previous condition of servitude. It has incorpor- 
ated the freedmen with their wives and children into 
the commonwealth, and made them partners in the 
government by giving them the right of suffrage. In 
giving them the right of suffrage, it has given them 
the power of ascertaining and maintaining all their 
other rights. If in some States there remains much to 
be done toward an efficient system of public schools, 
it needs to be done as much for the white people as 
for the black. What remains of this fundamental re- 
construction, so longed for by intelligent patriotism, 
is chiefly that which the law cannot do—the mutual 
conciliation of races which, hayivg been heretofore 





in the relation to each other of masters and enslaved, 
have been in a relation of mutual hostility, and the 
diffusion of Christian knowledge und Christian senti- 
ments through the entire population without distinc- 
tion of race or complexion. 


A GOOD MAN. 
(Springfield Republican.) 


FTER all, the lesson of Henry Wilson's ca- 

reer best worth the noting and remembering is 

a very old, homely, familiar one: It pays to be a good 
man. 

Henry Wilson was not a great man, in any sense. It 
was his happy fortune, as it was that of Lincoln and 
Sumner and Greeley and Grant and Stanton, to be an 
actor in great and memorable events. Like them, he 
is doubtless destined to undergo that gradual process 
of idealization at the hands of history and tradition 
which has taken the place of the pagan apotheosis. 
It is a pleasant thought that our great-grandchildren 
will think of these men of the civil war as we think of 
the men of the revolution. 

But to us, who have known the flesh-and-blood 
Henry Wilson, it is simply impossible to idealize him. 
He was made of very human clay. He had his full 
share of faults and foibles. He made sad mistakes, 
and repented of them afterward—juat like the rest of 
us. It was no real or imagined greatness in the man 
that won him his place in the heart of the American 
people. It was his goodness. Behind all the mistakes 
and foibles and faults, was the good man, loving his 
country and honestly trying to do his duty. 

That is why the people loved him living, and mourn 
him dead. That is why his friends found it so easy at 
all times to forgive him and be patient with him and 
make allowances for him when he disappointed them 
—as he did more than once. That is why, even when 
they laughed at him, there was as much of kindliness 
as of amusement in the mirth. With all his limita- 
tions and weaknesses, he kept throughout the sense of 
duty, the sense of the Task-master’s eye. It is this 
that make his death a euthanasia. 

* To add greater honors to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God.” 


Books aud Authors, 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The most elaborate and elegant new book of 
the season is ‘India and its Native Princes, by Louis 
Rousselet. The author spent six years in India, tray- 
ersing the country quite thoroughly, apparently in- 
tent upon seeing India and its people as they existed 
before the era of British rule. He has an excellent 
eye for the picturesque, whether expressed in archi- 
tecture, scenery, or in human appearance, but is 
entirely devoid of that extravagance of expression 
which has marred so many books by capable French 
observers. His descriptive powers are very fair, and 
seem even better than they are because their possessor 
seems to understand their limits, and to govern him- 
self accordingly: he is sometimes sentimental, but 
only when occasion warrants it. The typographical 
space he has in which to tell his story is so great— 
equaling half a dozen closely printed 12mo volumes 
of ordinary size—that he can indulge in unrestrained 
narrative, and he fills his pages so acceptably that we 
find none which we would be willing to spare. 

The book will be valued for its illustrations, how- 
ever, instead of for the text which, if unillustrated, 
would yet be held in high esteem as constituting the 
only voluminous and readable book on India. The 
engravings number more than three hundred, and 
nearly every one is above criticism. Many of them 
are of full-page size, the pages being nearly as large 
as those of the Christian Union, yet even these large 
blocks have been engraved with as much care and 
finish as has been bestowed upon some of the smaller 
gemsof the collection. A majority of the subjects, we 
believe, are architectural, but heads and figures are 
numerous; natural scenery seldom appears except as 
the setting of figures or buildings. The architecture 
and antiquities of India startle the eye cf Western na- 
tions as much by their beauty as by their lack of 
resemblance to anything produced by the early Eu- 
ropeans. M, Rousselet reproduces for us their beauty 
as well as their oddity, and shows us that there once 
existed a distinction, in art, between ornamental 
elaboration and over-ornamentation. 

Were this book made in America, for the American 
market alone, we doubt whether it could be sold at 
sa low a price as two hundred and fifty dollars per 
copy. That it is sold at one-tenth this amount is due 
to the fact that the cost has been largely covered in 
the French and English markets, where it has sold 
largely. As the vehicle of an unequaled collection of 
wood-engravings after subjects little known and of 
great interest, it must command a considerable sate 
and be highly prized. It is exquisitely printed upon 
heavy paper, and is very handsomely bound. (Scrib- 
ner. Welford & Armstrong. #25.) 

Mabel Martin, by John G. Whittier, is second 
in beauty to none of the volumes, of similar design, 
with which different publishers have delighted the 
public within the past five years. We believe that in 
this elegant volume the art of minute illustration from 
engravings on wood has reached its extreme limit of 
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excellence. Whether either artist or reader gains 
anything, and whether both may not be the losers, 
from the tendency to elaboration manifested herein, 
is a question upon which considerable may be said in 
the negative. Doubtless the designer may delight in 
such opportunities for the display of skill, but it is 
impossible that the engraver can in such contracted 
space do justice to the artist’s intention. The excel- 
lence of Mr. Anthony’s engraving is manifested upon 
nearly every page of this book, but occasional pict- 
ures, in which the artist’s intention is manifest, are 
partial failures simply because the requisite lines can- 
not possibly be obtained from wood. 

The designs are, almost without exception, excel- 
lent. The figure-drawings are by Miss Hallock, the 
landscapes by Thomas Moran, and the half-titles (of 
which there are six) by A. R. Waud, who also draws 
most of the vignettes, the remainder being by Mr. 
Harley. All of the artists have here done their best 
work. Miss Hallock’s designs are far superior to 
those she contributed to the Hanging of the Crane. 
Her figure work shows but little of the mere prettiness 
which characterized the sketches she contributed to 
Longfellow’s volume. Several of Mr. Moran’s land- 
scapes are more worthy of study than many a paint- 
ing which we have seen upon the Academy walls. 
Mr. Waud’s half-titles offer much to admire and little 
to criticise. When we say that this book contains 
a greater number of illustrations than any of its pre- 
decessors of similar style, and that it is also better 
printed than any of these, we will have but done it 
simple justice. There are many large, pretentious 
high priced illustrated books which in artistic merit 
are pitifully poor when compared with this exquisite 
little volume. : 

The poem which the engravings illustrate is the 
author’s “ Witch’s Daughter,”’ somewhat enlarged, 
and improved, as everything which Whittier touches 
must be. It would seem almost impossible that a 
scene laid in the sad days of the witchcraft delusion 
should be reproduced in pleasing form, but in Mabel 
Martin both poet and artist have succeeded in doing 
so. (35.00.) 

Mrs. Shedd’s Famous Painters and Paintings 
isa well-written book, whose principal fault, as dis- 
cerned by purchasers, is the lack of illustration. This 
criticism would hardly be passed upon the book were 
not the heliotypes which accompany the text of such 
excellence as to stimulate the desire for more. The 
possibilities of heliotypy have never been presented so 
vividly as through the medium of this volume. The 
single pictures entitled ** The Fight for the Standard,” 
“The Archangel Michael,” and “St. Anthony Read- 
ing,” are, either one, worth the price of the volume, 
for few readers can ever hope to possess the engrar- 
ings from which these pictures are taken. Mrs. 
Shedd’s biographical sketches are short, as may be 
imagined from the number of her subjects (nearly two 
hundred), but in each notice she has succeeded in im- 
pressing upon the reader the distinguishing features 
of the artist’s work. (Osgood & Co. 5.00.) 


The Shepherd Lady is the title of a volume of 
poems by Jean Ingelow, with illustrations by Arthur 
Hughes, Granville Perkins, Miss Hallock, Shepherd, 
Darley, J. A. Mitchell and Sol, Eytinge. The poems 
are few in number, the merit of the volume depend- 
ing upon its pictorial rather than upon its literary 
merits. The illustrations are of great value, not only 
because they translate the spirit of the poems, but be- 
cause they afford material for a comparison of differ- 
ent schools of art. In manner there is scarcely a 
possible meeting-point for Arthur Hughes and Miss 
Hallock, or for Darley aud Sol. Eytinge, yet each of 
these artists finds in the author’s lines inspiration for 
the pictures they offer us, and each has done well. The 
book is printed in the best manner upon excellent 
paper, and is handsomely bound, with the most chaste 
ornamentation. (Roberts Brothers. $4.50.) 


Songs of Yesterday, by Benj. F. Taylor, are full 
of suggestion, even when unaccompanied by artistic as- 
sistance. Mr. Taylor, if not a finished poet, has the 
ability to suggest the scenes and thoughts of other 
days, without needing assistance from the artists who 
contribute to his volume. Whatever may be the dic- 
tates of true artistic propriety, we hope Mr. Taylor 
may not be too strongly influenced by them. To 
suggest scenes is more honorable work than to describe 
them, and is far easier to a man who has any other 
work before him. Mr. Taylor’s poems are not 
finished, but their suggestiveness atones for their 
lack of polish. The illustrations to this volume are 
of very unequal merit; some of them cannot easily 
be surpassed, while others are merely commonplace. 
Collectively their merit is considerable because of the 
range of scenes which the author depicts. The pub- 
lishers have done all that publishers could to make 
this volume presentable and have succeeded admira- 
bly. (S.C. Griggs & Co. $4.00.) 

The Insect, by Jules Michelet, is, although writ- 
ten in prose, more of an imaginative work than many 
volumes which are published under the designation of 
poetry. With true French sentimentality, yet with 
genuine sympathy, the author endeavors to bring us 
into contact with most of the insects who, in the ordi- 
nary course of life, arise to torment us. We believe that 
in his attempt to inspire an interest in the pests who 
constitute his principal subjects, the author will prove 
successful: the industry, patience, and dexterity of 


are so well described that the subjects of the descrip- 
tions, if they do not receive more mercy than hereto- 
fore, will at least reach their untimely end with more 
sympathy than they have hitherto received. Of Gia- 
comelli’s illustrations to this book we can speak only 
in hearty praise. The designs are those of an artist— 
not of a mere book iNustrator—and were it not that 
the publishers had duplicated certain of the pictorial 
borders several times, we should feel that the pict- 
orial work done upon this volume demanded only 
commendation at our hands. As it is, this singTe 
transgression of the canons of taste is many times 
overbalanced by the excellent designs and elaborate 
engravings which assist the author in his endeavor to 
impress his meaning upon his reader. No matter 
what its name or subject may be, a book so well illus- 
trated as this cannot fail to attract the attention of 
readers of artistic tastes, and to interest in its subject 
every one who may look inside its cover. (Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. $8.00) 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


The History of the Robins, by Mrs. Trimmer, is 
a long and well told story, with an excellent moral, 
For the story’s sake alone, the book is far preferable 
to the average of juvenile literature, but the illustra- 
tions make it one of the most valuable of illustrated 
books. The. engravings are seventy in uumber, all 
after designs by Giacomelli, who illustrated Michelet’s 
The Insect, and are engraved with a fineness, finish, 
and taste which it would be simply impossible to sur- 
pass. The book was evidently printed under the di- 
rection of a capable artist, for we can find scarcely an 
illustration in which the printer has taken liberties 
with the artist’s meaning. The typographical ap- 
pearance of the book is in keeping with its artistic 
merits, if we except the design upon the cover, and 
even this suffers only from an unnatural blending of 
designs. We trust the day is not far distant when all 
publishers will realize how great an offense it is to 
mar a graceful design by printing a title across it. 
(Thos. Nelson & Sons. New York. 83.00) 


Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers publish in 
tasteful dress the Say and Do Series, by the author of 
The Wide, Wide World, and Miss Ashton’s Girls, by 
Joanna H. Mathews. There are six books, of several 
hundred pages each, in each set. Some of these books 
have already been noticed separately in these columns, 
and all of them belong to the best class of juvenile 
stories which have to do with religion. Each set is in 
a neat box, and makes a little library by itself, while 
the separate volumes of either set would solve for peo- 
ple with numerous juvenile retainers that most 
puzzling of problems, how to make presents without 
seeming to favor or slight anyone. ($7.50 per set.) 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have become the 
publishers of Rev. O. B. Frothingham’s Stories from 
the Lips of the Teacher. The stories, eleven in num- 
ber, are based upon Christ’s parables, and the author's 
work has been to make these oft-told tales as interest- 
ing to modern readers as they were to the Orientals, 
to whom they were first told. This is just thesort of 
work Mr. Moody has been doing, and as we believe it 
is by this feature of his work that the evangelist bas 
achieved the greater portion of his success, we rejoice 
to find some one doing the same service for children. 
($1.00.) 


Frank Stockton’s Tales out of School are even 
more amusing than bis Roundabout Rambles, and are 
accompanied by as many pictures as could well be 
crowded into a single book. The pages are of gener- 
ous size, and printed from good type: the ink used 
is too thick, however, to enable the many excellent 
engravings to show to the best advantage; other- 
wise the typographical appearance is good, and the 
cover is very showy. (Scribner; $2.50.) ° 

Frisk and his Flock, by Mrs. D. P. Sanford, is a 
very well written story. Frisk, the hero, is a dog of 
many accomplishments and excellent character, and 
his flock is composed of boys and girls whom he rules 
partly through love but largely through the force of 
bis natural dignity of character. The story is well 
illustrated with full-page pictures after English ar- 
tists, and the cover, besides displaying a portrait, in 
gold, of Frisk himself, is ornamented by a handsome 
chromo of one of “the flock.” (E. P. Dutton & Co.; 
$2.25.) 

Mrs. Diaz’s Story-Book for Children contains 
nearly twenty stories, each one of which will have the 
ring of a story that has been told rather than read. 
Writers of stories for children are increasing rapidly in 
number and ability, but we have not yet found Mrs. 
Diaz’s superior in the art of keeping the machinery 
of a story entirely out of sight, and of putting little 
hearers under the impression that ber stories are lit- 
erally true in every respect. (Osgood & Co. $1.50.) 


The American News Co. republish the bound 
(yearly) volumes of the English periodicals, Little 
Folks, Chatterbox, and Sunday Reading for the Young. 
Each volume contains several hundred pages consid- 
erably larger, and containing more reading matter, 
than those of the American juvenile magazines. Each 
volume is profusely illustrated, mostly with full-page 
engravings. <A noticeable point of difference between 
these periodicals and St. Nicholas or Wide Awake is 
the nature of the text, which is considerably more 
sober and solid, and with very few humorous stories 
or poems; the text is not ‘“‘heavy,’’ however. The 





spiders, cockroaches, ants, and other minute wmarplots 





illustrations are larger than those in American maga- 


zines for little folks, and are, though coarse in execu- 
tion, excellent in design, and reproduce some fine 
figure-drafting whose effect is considerably injured by 
the characterless faces, which are peculiar to the Eng- 
lish illustrated press. Sketches of animals abound, 

and are after designs by Harrison Weir, and other ex- 
cellent artists. We find in these books very few of 
tasteful, dainty imaginative pictures, of which so 
many are printed in America, and which do so much 
toward developing the taste and imagination of cbil- 
dren. With their numerous merits and occasional 
points of superiority, however, these volumes deserve 
a hearty welcome in America. ($1.50 each.) 


Siz to Sixteen, by Mrs. J. H. Ewing, is nomi- 
pally a book for girls, but a book, also, in which many 
grown women may live over many happy youthful 
days. It is written with exquisite taste, yet without 
that lack of spirit and humor which makes many 
books by refined authors seem absolutely unendurable 
to young people. The “golden mean” is as hard to 
find among stories for girls as in the greatest affairs of 
life; but this little book very nearly approaches it. 
It will make a particularly appropriate present for a 
girl who has more goodness than manners or taste; 
for while its influence can hardly help being refining, 
the wary reader will not for an instant suspect that 
she is being taught anything ef which she has hereto- 
fore been ignorant. (Roberts Bros. $1.50.) . 


Rev. T. A. Mudge has succeeded admirably in 
an attempt to prepare for young people a volume con- 
taining the principal facts and incidents in the history 
of Arctic exploration, down to the date of the dis- 
covery of the fate of Sir John Franklin. He proposes 
to devote another volume to the story of Dr. Kane's 
expedition and the later Arctic voyage; if the prom- 
ised volume is as well prepared as the one just pub- 
lished, the two books will make an excellent library 
upon Arctic exploration, even for older heads than 
those for which the author writes. (Nelson & Phillips. 
$1.25.) , 


A Christmas season without a new book by Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen would certainly seem to have 
come too early or too late. The book which this en- 
terprising Member of Parliament offers us this year 
is named Higgledy-Piggledy, and contains six excel- 
lent gravely-funny stories, about whose authorship 
no well-read child could mistake. The writer, sol- 
emnly dedicating his book ‘‘to the Silent Members of 
the House of Commons,” says: ** There are two reasons 
for my doing so; one, that the title of the book ad- 
mirably describes the usual condition of business in 
that assembly to which you and I are so proud to be- 
long: and another, that most of the stories herein 
contained have been written within the precincts of 
the House of Commons itself, during the hours when 
you and I have been awaiting the termination of 
speeches from certain of our eloquent brethren to 
whom we have deemed it unnecessary to listen. (Ap- 
pletons.) 


Lucey Ellen Guernsey's new story, The Heir of 
McGregor, is alarmingly like a good novel in plot and 
execution, and reawakens the oft-expressed wonder 
that books made for Sunday-school libraries should 
geuerally be poorly written, when their interest and 
usefulness might be so much greater were they select- 
ed according to the standard of the publishers of secu- 
lar books. The Heir of McGregor is a story with a 
purpose, but the writer is content to let the story im- 
press its own moral upon the reader ; relieved, thereof, 
from the task of formal preaching, she devotes her 
whole attention to the work of making her story read- 
able. The result is a book which will be wanted, every 
Sunday, by at least balf a dozen children in every 
Sunday-school, while fifty or more other volumes 
upon which a great deal of conscientious endeavor has 
been expended will be contemptuously tossed aside. 
What a wealth of suggestion the publishers of religious 
books for children might get from Sunday-school 
librarians! (Am. 8. 8. Union.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of on pew 9 publications delivered at the Editorial Roome 
pa its earliest subsequent issue. 

blishers till con) a a : fan or by promptly advising us of any omission 

in this respect. Accompanying memora of prices are desirable in ail 





cases.) 

Authors and Tit! Publishers. Price. 
Alger, Horatio, “ Sack’ BD PEG I cc cdecccgsvcccvccospebede Loring. 
Braddon, M. E.,' me oun ye to Mn = . Harpers, oer. B 
Bunyan, John, “ Pilgrim’s Progress.”.................... Carters. 2 
Comte de ie “ The Civ ¥ War in in America. ” VolL 

. H. Coates & Co. 350 
Dupuy, Eliza A.,“* A New Way - Wina Fortune.” Peterso 175 
Fletcher, Mrs., Autobic ography of he dein ates acid Roberts Bros. 250 
Frothingham, 0. B., ries frum the Lips of the Teacher.” 
Putnams. 1 00 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, “ The Marble Faun. ”* 2vols...Osgood. 2 50 
Ingelow, Jean, “ The Shepherd TT Pee Oo ate. 450 
James, Henry, jr., “ Roderick RE onan saesune secre Osgood. 209 
Kendrick, Prof. A. C.,“ Our Poetical Favorites, (24 series.) 
Ei Re. Raf Ww. 1., “* Historical Scenes from the Old Sesit 
Pu , di dde bbe ak Mahia d habe et cadtake Randolpb. 175 
Knatenbull, pees E. H., “ Higgledy-Piggiedy.” 
Appletons. 
Lathrop, G. P., “* Rose and Rooftree.”.............. Osgood & ON 
Miller, Hugh, ue Footprints of the Creator.”............. Cart 
Murphy, J. G., LL. D., “ Commentary on the now FD Paaime. ” 


Samuels. Mrs. 8. B. C.. “ Cherry, the p cieeee, wren | * leaks. 
Stockton, Frank R., “ Tales out of School.”’............ Scribner. 
Shedd, Mrs. T. A., @ Famous Painters and anes . Osgood. 
Smith eae! d Cheatiiam, * “Dic. of Christ. A: a, 

ttle, Bowe $ Co. 


Taine, Henry, “ Lectures on Art.” .... 0 ..ec cence eee eee uee 


One pee 
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‘The Fhometies id -Tibsals / 4 ag 200 
Van Lennep, Rev. H. J., D. D., “ Bible awe eee aon 
Van Hillern, Wilhelmine. “ Geier-Wally. Secatinaal ; -Appletons, ppr. 5 
West, Maria A.,“ The Re ymance of — ons.””....... | my ph. 250 
Williams, Katharine, * How Tiptoe Grew.”..... Am. Tract Soc. 1 14 


“Young, Ann Eliza, Wife No. 19.”. "Sea, Gilman ‘a Co. Subscrio, 
We have aiso received current numbers of the following pablie 
cations: 
Attention Ser aner— Cathie | World—St. Nicholas—Science of Health 
—Westminster Revie merican Naturalist—Macmillan—Edinburgh 





Review—British Quarterly -Phrenological Journal, 
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Business Department, 








THE VOICE oF EXPERIENCE.—In 
common with other large advertisers, 
we have had occasion to do business 
with advertising agents to a large 
extent. We have tried nearly all 
the various agencies, but came to the 
conclusion long ago that we could do 
better by giving our business to Geo. 
P. Rowell & Co., No. 41 Park Row, 
New York, than by employing any 
other persons. They are prepared to 
insert an advertisement in one or 
four thousand papers, and at the 
publishers’ lowest prices. We have 
tried them—doing business with them 
weekly—and we know they can do 
our advertising better and cheaper 
than we could do it ourselves. Hav- 
ing the most extensive facilities for 
doing business, they never make mis- 
takes—at least, they never make 
mistakes on our work.—Star Span- 
gled Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 





Litteiy’s Livina AGE FoR 1876.—The 
fact that The Living Age soon enters upon its 
pe ar ma year of continuous and successful 
publication, is a remarkable one in the history 

riodicals. And as it is the only thorough 
fresh compilation of a current literature 
which embraces the productions of the ablest 
living writers in science, fiction, poetry, his- 
tory, biography, litica, theology, p jloso- 
phy, criticism, = art, its importance to Am- 
erican readers can hardly be overrated. Inno 
other way, in fact, can so much of the best 
work of the best minds of the time be ob- 
tained so ene a A or a as through 
this standard eclectic week 

The list of Tovemost cabioes of the day 
represented in its pages, will be found in the 
progpestas published in another column, and 

8 of itself sufficient evidence of the quality of 
the magazine, while in quantity of reading it 
is unapproached. 

The ving Age has ety ny stood at the “head 
of its class’’ not only as the best, but all things 
considered, the cheapest of the eclectics : and 
since its recent absorption of “ Every Satur- 
day,’ is practically without a rival. In the 
multiplicity of periodicals claiming attention, 
it has become almost a necessity to every 

erson or family of intelligence and taste: for 

t, alone, furnishes such a compendium of 
whatever is of immediate interest or per- 
manent value in the a eed world as to ren- 
der it an invaluable economizer of time, labor 
and money 

For thoes ‘desiring the cream of both home 
and foreign literature, the publishers make 
some combinations with other leading period- 
icals, by which a subscriber is, at wore pen | 
small cost, put in possession of the best whic 
the current literature of the world affords. 
The prospectus should be examined by all 
in selecting their periodicals for the new year. 
The volume begins January Ist, but to those 
remitting now, the intervening weekly num- 
bers are sent gratis. 





6 Don’t you See?" 


’ If youdon’t see, it is maialy your own fault, be- 
cause by procuring a pair of the justly celebrated 
Diamond Spectacles you can so improve failing 
eyesight, as to see clearly thenceforth. Every 
air bas the trade-mark of a small diamond. Sold 
y satporeed agents. Spencer O. M. Co., 16 Maiden 
Lane, N. 





' SopDDEN CHANGEs in the weather are 
roductive of Throat Diseases, Coughs and 
olds. There is no more effectual relief to be 

found, than in the use of “ Brown's Bronchial 

Troches.”’ 





IMPERTINENT assumption that none 
but the Royal Family can make Scales. Try 
Jones of aeons 








Ir you would see exemplified 










[EUREKA 


: The ancient Golden Rule, 
: { WEVARIDT . 





Unwind, without delay, I pray, 
EUREKA’S silken spool. 
THE 


“NEW 
AUTOMATIC” 





‘WILLCOX & GIBBS S. Mi. CO. in- 


vite the public to call and inspect 
this marvel of Sewing Machine 
mechanism—unquestionably the 
greatest invention in Sewing 
Machines since their introduc- 
tion; completely revolutionizes 
the art of machine sewing, 
Visitors are delighted, 


Call and See. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
No. 658 Broadway (cor. Bond), New York. 
Branches in Leading Cities. 
Prospectus on application. 








CIVEN AWAY! CIVEN AWAY! 
A FRAMED OIL CHROMO FREE. 


READ! THINK AND BELIEVE. 
All for Sixty Cents! 
An elegant FRAMED OIL CHROMO, size 8x10, of 


“ CHERRY GIRLS,” 


is presented free to every subscriber of ** The 
Fireside Gazette,” a Monthly Journal of Choice 
Reading Matter. Nowis your chance. Send Sixty 
Cents and receive our elegant framed Chromo by 
mail, postage paid. 
This Framed Chromo would cost $2 at any art 
store. The frame alone is worth at least $1.25. 
Only 60c. buys you_@ good mentaly peper for one 
ear, and a fine Chromo incased an elegant 
Carved Black Walnut and Gilt Frame, with Carved 
Leaf Corner Pieces. Any lady who wishes to 
adorn their rooms at a small outlay, now is your 
chance. Agents wanted in every section of the 
country, to whom a liberal discount is given. An 
boy or girl can easily get up a large club. Agent’s 
Outfit sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 6 cents, 
Address at once to 
Cc. B. THOMPSON, Publisher, 
ridgewater, Conn, 





THE 


Empire Piano. 


DURABLE, MAGNIFICENT TONE, HANDSOME 
CASES, AGRAFFE TREBLE. 
THE BEST PIANO. 7% OCTAVES. 

AT THE LOW BST PRICE. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 
LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
Send for illustrated price list. 


WM. A. POND & CO., M7 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


92d plymouth Organ Concert. 


every Saturday from 4 to 5 P.M. 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brooklyn, rn Dec. 4, at 4. 


MR. DUDLEY BUCK, Organ 
ME. W. EB. EASTTY, Elocutionist. 


Tickets 15 cts. Ten for “7 A At Ovington Bros., 
- Fulton, Swayne’s, 216 Fulton; Bolles’s, 242 Ful- 

ton; Chandler’ s, 181 Montague, and Dickinson’ 8, 

46 Montague, and at the door. Deors open at 3.50. + 


FOR SALE! 
308,000 ACRES 


Valuable Lands 


IN KANSAS. 


By direction of the Honorable Secretary of the 
Interior, the undersigned will receive sealed bids 
for the purchase of any or all of the unsold lands 
west of the Neosho River, along the southern line 
of the State of Kansas embraced within what is 
generally known as the * CHEROKEE STRIP.” 

These lands are offered for sale in compliance 
with the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
} i , (U. 8. Statutes at Large, vol. xvili., pp. 


They will be sold to the highest bidder for cash, 
in quantities not exceeding one hundred and sixty 
acres, at not less than two Gollars per acre for all 
of said lands lying east of the Arkansas river, and 
one dollar anc a cents per acre for such lands 
as lie west of said river. 

Printed lists, describing the lands hereby offered 
for sale by their proper legal subdivisions and in- 
dicating | minimum price at which each tract is 
held, will be sent by mail to the address of _any 
person making application therefor to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, or to the 
Register and Receiver of wend local offices at Wich- 
ita and Independence, Kan 

Persons offering to arehese: may bid foras many 
tracts as they may desire, but each bid must be 
separately made and sealed, and must be for not 
more than one hundred and sixty acres, (and con- 
form to the legal subdivisions embraced in the 

ist. 

Bids must be accompanied by ten per cent. of 
the amount bid as a guarantee of the good faith of 
the bidder, which sum, in case the land is awarded 
and the balance not paid, will be forfeited. Should 
any bid be rejected, the sum deposited will be re- 
turned to the proper party. 

Parties whose bids ere accepted will be motised 
of such acceptance as soon after the openin 
the bids as praation bie, and if within forty ys 
after such notice has been duly mailed payment in 
full be not made to the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office of the amount bid, the land upon 
=e such bid was made will be again subject to 

uired to accompan 


The ten per cent. deposit 
bids may be remitted in Post Office orders, certifi- 
cates of deposit, certified checks on some Govern- 
ment depository yabie to the order of the 
Commisstoner of the General Land office, or in 
currenc 

ame ‘rent to reject any and all bids is expressly 
rese 

All ‘bids must be sealed and addressed to the 
“ COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERSL LAND OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., ” and indorsed “BIDS FOR 
CHEROKEE STRIP LANDS.” 

Bids will be received as above invited until 12 
o'clock noon of the thirtieth day of November, 
1875, after which they will be duly opened and 
acted upon. 

Ss. S. BURDETT, 


Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 15, 1875. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and NO, 122 State Street, Chicago. 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


ta N “Hook eo 


aves away. 10,000 Juveniles, 

autifully. ‘Mustrated at your 

Mammoth n Catalogue, 

No. 41, free. Send sta Be 

Leggat Brochers, 3. samen 
St. , New York C 


ANDERBURGH, WELLS & =a mfrs, 
of Superior Wood Type and Borders, “* 
“California.” and other improved Cabinets, cs. 
Stands & Galleys, Italian Marbie Imposing Stones, 
Composing Sticks and_ Rules, Chases, etc. 16 & 18 
De 2 oy St., cor. Fulton, N. Y. Complete Newspaper 
uu 


Magic ——. and 100 Slides for $160. 


T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
ead, opp. Metropolitan. Coromos and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. ee Slides 
aspecialty. First premium at Vie 
nutacturers oO Photographie "Materials, 


1G HLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
ORCESTER, 
ead Prepares, ais seen for 5 — Literary 
Cc, B, METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 





























THE 


Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of New York, has paid 
to living policy-hoid- 
ers, and to the widows 
and orphans of those 
who are dead, cover 
$25,000,000. 





The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society makes it a cardinal 
point in its management to 
pay death-claims promptly and 
without legal quibbles. Policies 
are all paid in cash. Premiums 
are as low as proper security 
will admit, and may be gradu- 
ally reduced afier the first pay- 
ment, by means of the profits of 
the Company, all of which are 
annually apportioned among 
the assured. 





The Cash Assets of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society are Twen- 
ty-eight million dollars; 
Cash Annual Income, Ten mill- 
ion dollars; Surplus over re- 
serves required by law, Four 
million dollars 


The Tontine plan, intro- 
duced and practiced by 
the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, is the most 


suring one’s life and pro- 
viding, at the same time, 
for a lucrative return in 
case of living beyond 
middle age. 


——__ — 


Agents of acknowl- 
edged character and 
with good talents can 
receive employment 
by applying at the 
principal office, No. 
120 Broadway, New 
York. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Brookli¢n Dep’t, corner Court and Montague 
=a and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. Db. 


Capital, . - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan’y 1. 1875, 2'606,235 97 
Liabilities, . =. 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. out 


THE TRAVELERS’, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


OLDEST, LARGUSE, AND BeEsT Accident Insur- | 
ance Compa 

LIFE AND. ENDOWMENT POLICIES on the Low 
Rate Cash Plan. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
san canal a ‘stdae-o08 
otal Assets Over. WALCOTT, President, 




















I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


practical method of in-} 


217,405 54) 


1845. mf 1875. 
Thirty Years’ Experience. 


TIE 


NEW YORK 


Life Insurance Company, 


346 & 348 Broadway. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


ASSETS, 
OVER 


$27,000,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME, 


$8,000,000. 


More than 110,000 POLICIES 
Tssued. 





ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 


| CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, 


AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL 
JUST CLAIMS, 


Emphatically characterize the management of 
this Co. 





1Ts 
“Tontine Investment Policy” 
Gives 

ance, that cannot be sur- 


Advantages, with insur- 


passed by any other 
form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance 
granted on the most practical plans 
and most favorable terms, em- 
bodying the well-known NON- 
FORFEITURE feature 
originated by this 
Company in 
1860, 
GUARANTSHEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION 


PAID-UP INSURANCE, 


of the Original Policy, after the payment ofa 
certain number of premiums. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately 
in settlement of the SHCOND and each sub- 
sequent Annual Premium. The latter con- 
sideration is an important one. Many Com- 
panies professing to “declare dividends 
annually,” defer PAYMENT thereof for sev- 
eral years after declaring them; while other 
Companies do not begin to declare dividends 
upon eny policies until after the receipt of 
several ycars’ premiums thereon, 





The PRESENT of this Company is all that 
could be desired; and, with the experiences 
and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers 
the best guarantees for the FUTURE that 
can be given. If you want a policy, investi- 
gate the claims of this Company to your econ- 
fidence and support. Information as to In- 
surance or Agencies cheerfully furnished 
upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, Pres’t, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, | end 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be ad 
Christian Union, 27 Park P) New York.” ¥——--| entnes 
will be returned, if, at the twme they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient staxe & stamps ad enciosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not reserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannott be ‘complied with. 

The Publ partment contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
acribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type "’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind ” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to tne Publication Office, 27 
Park Place, New York, for Tergos, &c. 








Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 








THE LEGACY OF PURITANISM. 


ROM the stern Puritans we have inherited 
the peculiar festival of America, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. A day less of outward rejoicing than of 
deep and quiet gladness ; calling men under the 
stormy skies of November to thank God ; gather- 
ing to every household its scattered children ; 
binding together in one sheaf the sense of human 
affection and of the Divine goodness, as they were 
bound together in the hearts of the home-loving, 
God-fearing Englishmen who planted this nation. 
From the day itself our thought runs back to 
them, and to that large legacy which they left us. 
The birth of Puritanism was the awakening in 
the English people of that deeper religious con- 
sciousness which in the sixteenth century stirred 
the whole of Europe. Its first conspicuous emer- 
gence was in the land of Luther. But it was not 
confined to Germany, nor to Protestantism. The 
Church of Rome, even in its resistance to the re- 
volters, was lifted to a higher moral plane; and 
only second in importance to the birth of Prot- 
éstantism was the reform of Catholicism. In 
England, the ecclesiastical revolution was wrought 
by many forces, secular as well as religious. The 
personal interests or caprices of the Tudor sover- 
eigns—the strongest line that ever held the Eng- 
lish throne—the ‘“‘ new learning” represented by 
Colet and More and Erasmus ; the shifting policies 
of prelates like Cranmer, half-worldly, half-heroic ; 
the nobles eager for church lands ; the common 
people stirred by the traditions of Wickliffe’s 
work, by Tyndale’s Bible, and by the impalpable 
tide of a great religious impulse—these various 
influences helped to shape a composite and com- 
promising National Church. Gradually the deep- 
est of these forces took to itself distinct form. 
In this English people, and chiefly in its substan- 
tial, intelligent middle class, there manifested 
itself that profound out-reaching toward God— 
that essay of heart and mind and will toward the 
Unseen, the Perfect, the All-satisfying—which 
was stirring the noblest natures of the age 
throughout Christendom. It was a distinct re- 
ligious impulse, falling in and working together 
with other impulses, political, social, literary, but 
itself the strongest among them all. 

Consider in what stock this new force was graft- 
ed. It was the English branch of the great Teu- 
tonic race. These men were of a sober, steadfast 
breed. They and their fathers had been trained 
for hundreds of years in respect for law and in 
the maintenance of their liberties. Their race 
had from its earliest appearance in history been 
conspicuous for domestic purity. They were, as 
a people, sober, strong, and self-contained. 
Through such a people religion would not sweep 
as through the excitable nations of Southern Eu- 
rope. They heated like iron, slowly but intensely. 
When men of this kind were welded together in a 
supreme religious purpose, it was no wonder the 

‘Church of England could not hold them! Her 
basis was compromise; their temper was most 
uncompromising intensity. Never very numer- 
ous ; so unconspicuous in the first generation that 
the all-seeing Shakespeare caught seemingly no 
faintest glimpse of the inner spirit of Puritanism ; 
yet such was the movement’s strength that when 
the stream divided one branch sufficed to revolu- 
tionize England, and the other to plant a greater 
England in the West. 

English Puritanism blended largely with politi- 
cal ferees ; its greatest men were statesmen, and 





one of them the ablest sovereign that ever ruled 
England. When the political struggle was ended, 
the Puritan religious element either blent itself 
again with the established order, or, as Noncon- 
formity, accepted a place of disadvantage; so 
that as a distinctive element it ceased to be con- 
spicuous or controlling in the nation at large. 
But the Puritans in America had virgin soil to 
work in. In church and state they embodied and 
transmitted their own ideas with small let or hin- 
drance from without. Puritanism was wrought 
into the institutions, the habits, and the very 
blood of the New England colonies for one hun- 
dred and fifty uninterrupted years. Then came 
the Revolution; then came foreign and cosmo- 
politan influences ; and the distinct unmixed type 
of Puritanism has long passed away. Yet its in- 
fluence remains as one of the strongest inherited 
forces upon our national character; its example 
and its lessons remain, and it is the more impor- 
tant to heed them because we have so largely 
passed under other influences. 

At the heart of Puritanism was a sense of God, 
and of man’s relation to him, so vital that the 
whole of life was moulded by it. An overpower- 
ing sense of the Divine Presence had driven men 
of other ages and peoples into solitude; it had 
set them to see visions and be rapt into ecstacies, 
and to forsake all human relationships for soli- 
tary vigils and torments and transports. Not 
such was the effect on these men, in whose very 
fiber was duty to the family and to the State, 
love for wife and children and loyalty to ,the 
commonwealth. The Puritan, when most deeply 
moved by asense of the spiritual and invisible, 
never forgot that life lay before him as a practical 
business. But he ordered its business with su- 
preme regard to what he understood to be the 
will of God. Compared to that, light were all 
considerations of pleasure or profit or ambition. 
He lived ‘‘as seeing Him who is _ invisible.” 
His motives were incomprehensible to men who 
lived by what they saw. For him, the light of 
the higher world enveloped everything. Better 
than dear native England was foreign Holland, 
since there he might worship God in his own way. 
Better than civilized Holland was the savage wil- 
derness, since there the corruptions of the world 
would not beset him and his children. It was 
the corner-stone of his faith and his life that 
‘man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy him 
forever.” He did not turn his back on the homely 
occupations of life, but he set them all to serve 
that high end—the glory of God. That lofty 
purpose, and the sense that he was himself but 
the servant of the Almighty, made him well-nigh 
invincible. King nor people could withstand 
him. The mass of Englishmen, not loving him, 
were fain to aceept his strong leadership against 
the tyrant. He defeated the nation’s chivalry ; 
he struck off the king’s head; he made England 
the first power among nations. In America, 
meanwhile, the Puritan was to outward seeming 
building log-cabins, and guarding them against 
Indian and bear ; but he was also laying the deep 
and strong foundations of a Christian democracy. 

The Puritan’s conception of God was inspired 
primarily by conscience. The Deity was to him, 
above all else, a Law-giver and a Judge. The law 
of his own life was duty, but duty was glorified to 
him because identified with the will of an all-wise 
and all-holy Being. In his interpretation of the 
Divine Will the Puritan was often narrow, as we 
must think ; and he was over-confident in enfore- 
ing his own interpretation upon others. He took 
the Mosaic law as his statute book. His God was 
Jehovah rather than Our Father. Christ’s un- 
folding of the Divine Nature, and Christ’s law of 
love, he did not sufficiently apprehend. As for 
granting liberty to other men to differ from him, 
that was far indeed from his thought—should one 
who understood the truth of God, and was 
charged with its enforcement, be tolerant of error 
and disobedience? Narrowness, intolerance, se- 
verity—these were grave faults. But the central 
principle—ailegiance to God as the law of life— 
was sublime. It is the only principle worthy to 
be the foundation of a man’s life, or a nation’s. 

There was in the typical Puritan an element of 
profound humility. The great, sad, solemn fact 
of that worst evil which is in man’s own heart, he 
profoundly apprehended. The sense of it gave a 
depth and genuineness to his religion which no 
easy-going optimism ever reaches. Proud before 
king or prelate, the Puritan humbled himself in 
the dust before the spotless, awful holiness of 
God. Out of that very abasement sprung his 
deepest yearning toward God. A goodness that 
should supply his defect, a merey that should 
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cover his unworthiness—for this he utterly longed. 
The element that fed the soul in all theories of 
the Atonement was that it presented in a concrete 
and, as it were, visible form the truth of Divine 
Love saving men from their sin at cost of its own 
suffering. The cross was the expression of God 
giving his own life to draw men to him. It wes 
this conception of love stronger than death, of 
self-sacrifice as embodied in one element of the 
Godhead, that it lit up the stern and awful theol- 
ogy of Puritanism, as the sunshine irradiates the 
stern-feced cliffs of New England with hues of 
wondrous tenderness. 

The Puritans were little sensible to external 
beauty. They were so absorbed in things of the 
invisible world, intensely real to their strong 
faith, that they gave small thought to earthly 
beauty, and despised art. In their very strengtir 
they were not wholly fit to provide for the mass 
of men. The bare, hard forms which their own 
spiritual intensity filled for them with life and 
meaning were chilling and depressing to less en- 
thusiastic or more esthetic natures. In this and 
in some other things the descendants of the Puri- 
tans have perhaps, to some extent, as men are 
wont to do, held the form while they let the spirit 
escape. They are the true children of the Puri- 
tans to whom God, by whatever forms approach- 
ed, under whatever conceptions apprehended, is 
a living and present Spirit of Holiness—not they, 
of necessity, who hold to the outward form or 
creed that served to these men as his temple. 

A hard-headed, independent, thoughtful race, 
thrown in the seclusion of the wilderness, their 
brains stimulated, it would seem, by the very air 
of New England, the Puritans were theologians 
and the fathers of theologians. Each generation 
sturdily hammered its creed into new shape, and 
emphatically declared that this was the final and 
perfect form of truth. And then the next gene- 
ration re-hammered it into quite another shape, 
saying, ‘‘ This is what our fathers really meant, 
or what they should have meant: let no profane 
posterity alter this!” The process is still going 
on. New England is theological to the back- 
bone. Orthodox or heretic, her greatest thinkers 
still turn to the supreme religious questions ; still 
draw their inspirations from the great moral and 
spiritual themes. 

Distinctive Puritanism is a thing of the past. 
That it is gone is partly a deliverance and partly 
a loss. There was in it, and lingers yet in its 
residuum, a power to crush and overwhelm certain 
natures. The sensitive, the tender-hearted, the 
over-conscientious, were liable to be driven toward 
despair and frenzy by its stern exactions, its im- 
measurable penalties, its comparative deficiency 
in the love-element. There is being given to this 
generation, we may believe, a larger thought of 
a God, better understanding of the mind of Christ, 
a wider charity, a more sympathizing and hopeful 
view of human nature and human destiny. But 
we need yet to drink of the old Puritan spirit. 
We need its stern conscience to reinforce our too 
sentimental and luxurious religion. We need its 
courage, its humility, its absolute subordination 
of self to God. We need, as the very center and 
heart of life, a sense of God over all and in all, 
whose love to receive, whose character to ap- 
proach, whose work to share, is alone worthy to 
be the supreme purpose of man. 








CONGRESS. 

HE XLIVth Congress will convene on Mon- 

day next. For the first time since 1860, the 
Democratic party will have a majority in the 
House, while in the Senate the Republicans still 
maintain their ascendency. Of the latter body 
the Hon. Thos. W. Ferry, of Michigan, was chosen 
President pro tempore at the special session held 
last spring, receiving a vote of one majority over 
the Hon. Henry B. Anthony, of Rhode Island. 
Since the death of the Vice President it has been 
suggested that the Senate will probably supersede 
Mr. Ferry by placing in the chair some one better 
qualified than he to become President of the 
United States in case of the death of the present 
incuinbent of that office. If the change suggested 
should be made, it seems to be taken for granted 
that Senator Anthony will be chosen. The friends 
of Mr. Ferry, however, may take a different view 
of the matter, and insist that he should not be 
thus invidiously set aside; in which case there 
will be need of care to avoid an unwholesome 
division in the Republican party. The unfortu- 
nate fact in the case is, that Mr. Ferry is an infia- 
tionist. If the Democrats should elect an infla- 
tionist for Speaker, the Republicans of the 
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Senate, with Mr. Ferry as their presiding officer, 
would hardly be in a condition to rebuke them. 

For Speaker of the House there are at least four 
aspirants, viz.: Mr. Kerr of Indiana, Mr. Randall 
of Pa., and Messrs. Cox and Wood of New York. 
The election of Mr. Kerr is sought by those 
who most ardently desire to keep the Democratic 
party on its old basis of a specie currency, and to 
avoid the danger and disgrace of inflation and 
repudiation. Mr. Randall’s record on this ques- 
tion is somewhat equivocal, while his attitude 
during the late war disclosed a marked leaning 
toward the South. Mr. Cox is regarded us sound 
on financial questions, and not more objectiona- 
ble than Mr. Kerr on the issues of the war. Fer- 
nando Wood is supposed to be tainted with the 
inflation heresy, while his attitude during the war 
made him odious to all loyal Northern citizens, 
irrespective of party. From present indications 
the choice seems to lie between Mr. Kerr and Mr. 
Randall; but it is impossible to teli what will 
happen when the Democratic Representatives 
come together in caucus. Upon the conduct of 
the Democratic House during the session the 
future prosperity of the party will very largely 
depend. If it shail pursue a judicious, honest, 
straight-forward and statesmanlike course, the 
chances of a Democratic success in the approach- 
ing Presidential election will be thereby aug- 
mented; and if, on the other hand, its policy 
proves to be evasive, narrow, partisan and fac- 
tious, its present fair prospects may be utterly 
blighted. Whatever the Democrats may do, we 
trust the Republican members of both Houses 
will, with a few individual exceptions, present a 
united front in favor of an honest currency. Any 
failure in this direction on their part will be sure 
to plunge the party into disgrace and defeat. We 
hope the President, in his message, will speak a 
potential word on this important subject—a word 
that shall dispel false views and rally the honest 
men of both parties to the right ground. We are 
not without apprehension that both Democrats 
and Republicans may attempt to evade this ques- 
tion and to drift with the current. Such a course 
would be at once disgraceful and demoralizing, and 
lead to difficulties far greater than those which 
now exist. 


THE GREAT NATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY. 


HE English Spectator, as able and honest a 

political journal as exists in the world, finds 
occasion for great wonder in the result of our late 
election, and, after pointing out the nominal 
dead-lock which exists in Congress by reason of 
the Senate majority being of one party and the 
House majority of another, says: ‘‘ Now we ask 
gravely if that is a working constitution? The 
people have not under it the means, at this mo- 
ment, of securing any great policy on which they 
have set their hearts. If the majority of them 
are desirous of returning to specie currency, and 
willing to make the needful sacrifices to attain it, 
they cannot have it for twelve months, because 
the House of Representatives is not of their way 
of thinking, and if the majority would prefer 
paper they cannot have it for sixteen months be- 
cause the President and the Senate would refuse 
their demand.” 

It is in the light of such criticisms, which, from 
the European standpoint are perfectly just, that 
we can see clearly how preferable our political 
condition is to that of any other nation. Parties 
in Europe are divided, by very distinct lines, upon 
questions admitting of honest party disagree- 
ment. But what question of the kind exists in 
the United States? The subject of finance, which 
the Spectator cites, cannot in its present condition 
be made a party question, for neither Republi- 
cans nor Democrats would dare to take united 
stand against a return to specie payments : were 
a new financial bill to be introduced during the 
coming session, it would be treated with almost 
utter disregard of party lines. Of the Demo- 
cratic Congressmen, who the Spectator supposes 
would prevent a return to specie payments, fully 
one-half would vote, from conviction, for a bill for 
resumption, and not all of the inflationists in the 
remaining half would dare to vote against it. An 
inflation bill in the Senate might not be opposed 
by the whole Republican vote, but neither would 
it be supported by a respectable minority of the 
Democratic members. Upon other important 
questions—that of Civil Service reform, for in- 
stance, or of the tariff—the lack of party cohesion 
is equally marked. 

Now while it is undeniable that the managers 











of both the great political parties exhibit abject 





cowardice about placing their parties distinctly 
upon the side of reform, it is equally true that 
neither party dares to place itself on record against 
reform, and it is in this manifest regard—we will 
not say respect—for public opinion that our hope 
and opportunity rests. All the elections held 
since 1860 have demonstrated that as a party 
principle the spirit of retrogression has no chance 
of success. A distinction has been tacitly recog- 
nized between national questions and party ques- 
tions, and every time the former come to the 
ballot party lines are broken with greater ease 
than before. In spite of all depressing acts which 
politicians may commit, there has not since the 
war been a time in which the honest voter, no 
matter to which party he belongs, has had so 
much reason to be encouraged as he has at present. 
The mere political aspect of Congress has scarcely 
any meaning, and the parties, no matter how 
honest the hand into which their management 
may chance to fall, have no means of surrounding 
themselves with distinct lines. The voter has 
only to give his ballot for honest men, and out 
of the political confusion at Washington he may 
hope for a satisfactory adjustment of questions 
of national import that could not be obtained were 
any of these measures under the exclusive control 
of either party. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 

T will surprise some to learn that there is still 

considerable old-fashioned prejudice against 
life insurance, and that many good people think 
it is flying in the face of Providence to take 
thought of things temporal after death. Happily 
the last of this prejudice is fast dying out, and 
life insurance is generally recognized as one of the 
greatest blessings of modern times. Its excellence 
is not diminished because irresponsible parties 
have, at times, instituted companies which have 
easily succumbed to trifling misfortunes. There 
never yet was a good thing upon which bad or 
inefficient men have not brought reproach. But 
these cases have only served to double the vigi- 
lance of the public, and to bring life insurance 
especially under the watchful care of the State. 
In the times of fictitious prosperity engendered 
by the war, companies of every description sprang 
up like mushrooms. Money was plenty, and 
people were careless of their investments. Life 
insurance received an impetus not before experi- 
enced: the number of companies greatly in- 
creased ; competition was fierce, and with some 
the desire to do a large business was superior to 
the claims of safety or morality. Of course, when 
the dull times came, the mismanaged and unsound 
companies failed, causing much suffering, and 
also weakening confidence in life insurance gener- 
ally. These disasters, however, have worked to 
the advantage of those who are insured in respon- 
sible companies. 

In the last annual report of the Superintendent 
of Insurance in this State, an improvement in the 
management of Life Companies is noted. There 
is greater vigilance and more conservatism in the 
conduct of affairs; more economy, more care in 
the organization of medical departments, con- 
tinued efforts to weed out bad risks, keener 
supervision of agencies, and greater harm®ny 
among the companies. The report states that 
the companies doing business in this State are, 
as a whole, sounder than those of a year ago 
and ‘that many, at least, of the managers of this 
vast interest are realizing as an important truth 
that safety, lies in the character rather than in 
the amount of business done. From this volu- 
minous report we gather these interesting statis- 
tics. The gross assets amount to over $387,000,000, 
an increase of $27,000,000 over the previous year. 
Of this, home companies possess $195,000,000, and 
other State companies nearly $192,000,000, The 
liabilities, except capital stock, aggregate $328,- 
000,000, home companies having about $7,000,000 
more than other State associations. The aggre- 
gate income is nearly $116,000,000, which is $35,- 
000,000 in excess of expenditures. Three com- 
panies only expended more than they received. 

It is not necessary to give more extended details, 
these being sufficient to show that Life Insurance 
is in a healthy condition, and that those desiring 
to insure may, with ordinary care, be absolutely 
secure in taking out policies. We regard iv an 
imperative duty for every man to insure his life 
to the extent of his means. If he be in good cir- 
cumstances, the greater the reason. For the 
amount so appropriated will not be missed ; and 
in this country especially, where fortunes are 
made and lost in a day, the permanence of riches 
cannot be relied upon, _ 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Mr. Horace Seaver, a well-known infidel, and 
editor of the Boston Investigator, lately delivered in 
that city a lecture on the common schools. He de- 
clared the schools to be necessary to the perpetuity of 
the Republic. He had no quarrel with the Roman 
Catholic believer, and was even willing to fight for his 
rights. Those Protestants who insisted upon keeping 
up Protestant forms of worship in the schools, and de- 
sired that God and Jesus should be recognized in the 
Constitution, were but following in the steps of that 
church which holds an unchangeable faith, and which, 
had it the power, would crush out, with bitter and 
persecuting zeal, as in ages gone by, the men who 
favor free thought and progress. The question of 
common school instruction was the most important 
before the public. He rejoiced with joy unspeakable 
at the result of the recent elections, saying that in his 
opinion the Democracy had been beaten because of 
their connivance with the Roman Catholics in sup- 
porting their peculiar views. Thus far the country 
has stood on the side of justice. Let it make the 
schools, supported by the taxes of all, unsectarian and 
entirely secular; and, holding fast to free speech and 
free thought, successfully maintain through all com- 
ing time, the great American Republic. 


-—The efforts of the emancipated negroes to as- 
sert their dignity as free citizens are often grotesque 
and amusing. Here is an example from a Washington 
letter: A lady, just beginning housekeeping, engaged 
a cook. In due time the former dropped into the 
kitchen to see how its new mistress was suited with 
the place, and whether she had been able to make any 
progress with the dinner. She found the cook at 
work over a pan of flour, with a plentiful friz of. 
dusty, black hair hanging loose over her shoulders. 
The lady mildly suggested that it should be tied up, at 
least while she was cooking. At this the owner of the 
bair dropped the flour-pan, stood up in her majesty, 
and thus unburdened her mind: ** Nebber duz that, 
missus, any more. In de ole times colored folks wos 
made to wear de turbans. But de ole times done 
gone now, and we’s all one people.’’ There was a va- 
eancy in that kitchen before dinner. 


—No Protestant sect holds its members in bonds 
half as rigid as those by which the Catholic Church 
binds those within its fold. This Church rests upon 
an assumption of positive Divine authority, and incul- 
cates the duty of obedience to its voice as to the voice 
of God himself. And yet we observe that Catholic 
journals in this country are constantly complaining of 
a want of strict allegiance on the part of the laity to 
the Church. They do not give undivided support to 
Catholic institutions, Catholic papers, etc. In spite 
of the fierce opposition of the hierarchy to the com- 
mon schools, a majority, probably, of the Catholic 
parents of this city send their children to those schools 
in preference to those established by the priests, not 
only because the former are free, but because they are 
more thorough in their instruction. In Europe few 
Catholic laymen would dare disobey the injunctions 
in such a matter of the priests; but the very air of this 
country awakens a spirit of personal independence 
among Catholics that is at once the annoyance and 
terror of the hierarchy. Says the Catholic Review : 

“If the Catholics of America have not a powerful press, 

crowned by an efficient daily paper in New York, the reason 
is to be found not in their inability to support it, as many 
think, nor in their inability to read, as Protestant Parsoa 
Talmage alleges, in reply to the Catholic Review, but in their 
unwillingness to stand by their own, to oppose their enemies 
and to support and read their own literature. To our shame 
be it said, if the support we Catholics give to the corrupt and 
anti-Catholic press of America were withdrawn from it, we 
would seriously weaken it: iffit were given to our own pa- 
pers, American Catholics would have the strongest and best 
papers in the world. Whose fault is it that we have not? 
Answer, Catholic, is it yours?” 
The fact is that the class of Catholic laymen of this 
country who have learned to prize the privilege of 
reading are not in sympathy with the Ultramontanism 
of the bishops, nor disposed to take either dictation or 
advice from the priests as to the books and newspapers 
they should read. They are sincere Catholics, but 
their Catholicism is largely imbued with American 
ideas of personal freedom—ideas which no priestly 
charms or threats can effectually exorcise. Let those 
who fear the ascendency of the Pope in the United 
States be comforted. America is doing far more ta 
modify and ameliorate Catholicism than all that the 
bishops and priests can do to suppress the freedom 
which is the birthright of every American citizen. 

—The Congregationalist, in view of the objec- 
tions in the minds of a good many people to calling 
the seventh day of the week Sunday, and, on the other 
hand, to the use of Sabbath, a word of Jewish signifi- 
cance, proposes a general adoption of the name 
LorpsbDAy, which is purely Christian as well as exact. 
The name by which we designate any day is of little 
importance, if we do not fail in the duty of consecrat- 
ing all our time to God, whether we eat, drink, play, 
work, stay at home, or go to cbhurch. 

—The National Temperance Advocate accuse 
the Christian Union of “ apologizing” for the liquor 
saloon in the new Tribune building. We have done 
nothing of the kind, as our readers well know. We 
are not an apologist for intemperance of any sort, not 
even intemperance in language, which is but another 
name for untruthfulness. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON, 


We draw near to thee, this morning, our Father, not as 
slaves come to their master, but as children come home; as 
children who, long seeking, have found their parentage, are 
rejoicing in the glory of their fatber, and in the honor and 
stability of his house, and wondering what their heritage is 
to be, and how they stand within the sacred precincts. We 
know that we are the sons of God. It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be; and yet we cannot help longing to know 
more of the power with which we shall be endowed from on 
high, and something of those unsearchable riches which are 
in Christ, and of that love which passeth understanding. 

O Lord, our God, grant unto us, this morning, if not a clear 
and full revelation of our estate, yet so much of knowledge 
as shall comfort us by the way, inspire joy, and strengthen 
us to every duty, to every burden, to every sorrow, to every 
conflict. Grant unto us sueh a sense of the fullness of thy 
power toward us, such a sense of the infinite sympathy and 
succor in the breast of Jesus, such a sense of the light—the 
daylight—of joy and hope in the Holy Spirit, that we may 
walk hereafter with illumined faces: not as those who have 
turned their back upon the sun, and who walk in their own 
shadow, but as those whose faces are toward the east, hailing 
the light, and shining therein. 

We pray for thy blessing to rest upon all those who for a 
long time have been walking in the ways of righteousness, 
and have laid up the fruits thereof in their own souls. 
Grant, we pray thee, that there may be out of their abun- 
dant experience some testimony to the grace of God, and to 
the power of the Holy Spirit to emancipate and to uplift. 

We pray for thy blessing to rest upon those who are ac- 
tively engaged in promoting the work of God among men, 
in their several spheres of labor; in their occupations; in 
their daily duties; in their special missions, one toward an- 
other. 

We pray thee to grant unto all those who are entering 
upon a better manhood, upon a nobler life, upon a Christian 
course, such wisdom, and such a large sense both of their 
priviloges and their duties, that they may make better men 
than we, their predecessors, have been. O grant that the 
reasons of their joy may be multipiied, that the fountains of 
their feelings may be uncovered, and that there may flow 
forth more and more to thine honor and to thy glory the 
rejoicing of emancipated hearts. 

We pray that thou wilt make the truth plain to men. 
Deliver us, we beseech thee, from misconceptions and errors. 
Deliver all who think and read and hear from the worn-out 
garments with which the truth has been clothed. More and 
more may men have the piercing interpretation of thy 
Spirit; more and more may they know what is the truth in 
Christ Jesus, and be filled, and strengthened, and enlarged, 
and made beautiful by it. 

We pray for the fulfillment of thy promises to thy church, 
and through it to the whole world ; that the time of infancy, 
of decrepitude and superstition and ignorance, may pass 
away. We pray for more robustness in the understandings 
of men; for more interest in their hearts; for more of 
grace; for more of the closet; for more of largeness, more 
of sweetness, more of beauty. We pray that we may not be 
called continually to marshal and march through the :and 
armies of dead men from the Valley of Vision—a great army 
of bones dried, and very dry. O grant that thy people may 
be gathered together in the beauty of holiness, and that 
those who behold them may see as at the marriage feast, in 
the procession of Christ, those who rejoice in him with all 
music and all dancing and all songs of joy, sanctified and 
pure, that thy name may seem beautiful to men, and that 
thy service may app the grandest to which human life 
can be dedicated. And may all craven fears, all vulgar de- 
lusions, all things that hinder and cramp men, be purged 
away and destroyed: and may the power of God be seen in 
the emancipation of thought, of feeling, and of life; in the 
glorification of the household, of all the forces of human 
life, and of the church itself. 

Thus wilt theu make the royalty of thy kingdom known 
to men. By the rising of the Sun of Righteousness, bring 
near the light of summer upon the darkness of their’winter. 
Let the time past suffice, in which the nations have wrought 
the will of the flesh ; and let the time come when thy will 
shall be done. How long wilt thou delay? Come, thou 
Hope of Israel! Come, thou Sun of Righteousness. Winter 
reigns upon all the earth. Come and fulfill the words of 
promise thou hast uttered. Advance thy banner. Come vic- 
toriously. And may we be found worthy to follow in thy 
train, and to chant the peans of victory. 

Grant thy blessing, we beseech thee, upon thy servants 
who are before thee this morning; not according to the wis- 
dom of their suggestion, but according to the wisdom of thy 
loving and all-wise providence. Do for them whatever they 
ask of thee, if they ask aright; and do better for them than 
they ask, if they ask wrongly. Teach men to part with sor- 
row or to abide with it; to bear their burdens or to lay them 
aside; to submit to thy will, whatever it may be. Teach 
them how to be strong over the things of the world, van- 
quishing them by the power of their faith. Teach them how 
to give up, when it is thy will, all earthly things, and how, 
having done all, patiently to stand. 

We pray that thou wilt make us adequate to our circum- 
stances. May we be able to meet our experiences day by 
day. May we be steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord. We pray that thou wilt be near to 
any who are called to a special experience of trouble or of 
sorrow. Wilt thou be the light of their dwellings, out of 
whose houses the lighthath gone. Wilt thou bea Comforter 
unto them whose comfort has hitherto come from lips that 
are now sealed forever. Wilt thou be a Guide to those 
whose guide has gone up to heaven. Sanctify the sorrow of 
the sorrowful. Illumine the darkness and the despair of the 
bereaved. Gently open the way for those who are thralled 
in the wilderness. Look with compassion upon all who are 
in the wrong, and love it not, and would find a way out of it. 
Be with all those who bear heavily the punishment of their 
past transgressions. Grant unto them that hope which mak- 
eth not ashamed—that hope which shall be to them as the 
bread ef life, ministering strength. We pray that thou wilt 








give strength to those that are carrying burdens which are 
too heavy for them. May those to whom the cross is rude 
find stealing from it into them the strength of Christ. May 
those whose way is perplexed find descending day. by day 
upon them more and more the light of the heavenly land. 
So may all that mourn be comforted; may all that are poor 
be enriched; may all that are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake rejoice; for great is their reward in heaven. 

May thy kingdom come in all the churches of this city. 
Wilt thou bless the labors that have been bestowed in our 
midst. Grant that, as seeds sown, they may come up, and 
grow, and bear fruit abundantly, after the sowers shall have 
been long gone away. We pray that thou wilt revive thy 
Spirit in all thy churches everywhere. May all those who 
wish well to Zion strive together for the furtherance of the 
good work which has been begun; and may thy kingdom 
come in all the cities of our land—throughout the whole 
bound and border of this great domain. 

And we pray thee to bless the nations of the earth, and 
bring them together, not in violence and collision, but in 
mutual helpfulness. May thy kingdom come; and with it 
may there come the dispersion of idolatry, the enlightening 
of ignorance, and the elevation of mankind, until the whole 
earth shall see thy salvation. 

And to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, shall be praises 
evermore. Amen. 


CONSECRATION OF THE BELLS. 


“In that day shall there be upon the bells of the horses, 
HOLINESS UNTO THE LORD; and the pots in the Lord’s house 
shall be like the bowls before the altar. Yea, every pot in 
Jerusalem and in Judah shall be holiness unto the Lord of 
Hosts; and all they that sacrifice shall come and take them, 
and seethe therein: and in that day there shall be no more 
the Canaanite in the house of the Lord of Hosts.”—Zecn. 14: 
20, 21.”” 
rJXHE contrast which you will find by compar- 

ing the wise men of Judea with those of Greece 
is nowhere more striking than in the forward-looking 
of the old Jewand the backward-looking of the Greek. 
The golden age was behind the Grecian. The Greeks 
spoke of a day of simplicity and purity, when men 
were noble, as of a long anterior age; but the Hebrew 
prophet (and in that he was in strict accordance with 
the latest thought of mankind in our day) looked al- 
ways far forward, to the unfolding of a day which 
should have all those blessings that the imagination can 
conceive of as belonging to men. All the prophets— 
and more and more as time went on—gave, in a nebu- 
lous way, their sense of the future, their hope of it, 
their thought of it. Nelmdlous, Isay. It was as if they 
had described a landscape beheld through the golden 
mists of morning, which the rising sun was beginning to 
dissipate, so thut, here and there, as they opened, val- 
leys or glorious mountains were seen. And yet, the 
outline was indistinct, and the vision only fragment- 
ary; and, almost of necessity, they must have described 
the future state of glory according to the best symbols 
and the best experiences of the time in which they 
lived. Therefore (as in the case which we have in band), 
they declared that, in that glorious time when the 
world should come to its true manhood, the very bells 
on the horses should have inscribed on them, “ Holi- 
ness unto the Lord,” and thatin the temple there should 
be no going down of the bowls of gold and of silver; 
that, on the contrary, there should be a coming-up of 
the pots that had been employed for vulgar uses; 
that there should be such a leveling that the men 
who had the lowest vessels should feel that even these 
were sacred, and had in them a use and a beauty which 
should make them as excellent as anything that the 
mind could conceive (and the highest vessels could 
have no more than that); that the kitchen should be 
equal to the parlor in the temple. 

It was supposed that the term translated ‘ Bells,’ 
in this passage, was wrongly rendered; but it is ascer- 
tained that “bells” is the correct translation; and 
that the bells intended were for use, upon the bridles 
of the horses, and upon the surcingles; for, in the 
ancient times, there were no bells in the sense in which 
weuse the term. Weread of “tinkling” ornaments 
upon the ankles and wrists; but they seem not to 
have been bells so nearly as cymbals worn by those 
who sang and danced, producing a kind of muffled 
music. 

Bells, so called, are mentioned but three times in the 
Bible: and in all those three cases they are represented 
as being ornamental. 

The modern idea of a bell is use, combined with mel- 
ody. We have a thousand associations connected 
with bells, and all of them run toward the esthetic: 
bells that toll for the funeral, the “passing bell’’ of 
the medizval ages, wedding bells, the bells that ring 
out victory, or bells of alarm in times of conflagration 
orinvasion. All these ideas of bells come up from the 
physical into the mental. They move along the line 
of thought and experience from the coarse and vulgar 
to the imaginative, the fanciful, the emotive, and the 
beautiful. Bells, in this sense, were unknown in an- 
tiquity. No sound of bells ever came from Solomon’s 
temple. As it was built without the sound of a ham- 
mer, so its service was conducted without the sound 
of a bell. 

The modern thought of bells, then, must not be car- 
ried back in our imagination; and the thought of the 
text is all the stronger on that account. The mean- 
ing here is that the bells of use should have inscrip- 
tions of sanctity upon them, and that the bells of 
ornament, or of beauty, should be regarded as relig- 
ious; or (to drop the figure) that amusement, with 
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beauty, should be regarded as a part of religion, and 
as becoming so not by degrading religion, but by 
elevating amusement, by carrying it up, aud by con- 
secrating it. 

The prophet, looking down, did not see the vast 
accumulation of results that should make the final 
form of human existeuce the glory of individual 
manhood. The amplitude of the human nature that 
should be evolved and well disciplined; the concord 
which there should be of multiplied powers in the in- 
dividual; the advancement which should be achieved 
in cities and towns and villages and rural lands; the 
refinements which should be developed in various 
directions,—these did not break upon him, though we 
foresee them ; but he saw that there was a time coming 
when all the things which men should make for orna- 
mentation should bear with them a religious state 
and influence; and when those utensils of the temple 
which men were accustomed to regard as low and 
vulgar should receive such elevation that the black 
pots and kettles should seem more sacred than, iu his 
day, did the very golden bowls. 

What is it that makes a thing seem to men good or 
bad, high or low? We kuow very well that society 
properly classifies actions and conduct. We know 
that some things are good and some are bad; that 
some are coarse and some are fine; that some are high 
and some are low. We know, too, that there is a rela- 
tive rank in society both of functions and functions 
aries. We know that of these some are good and 
some are bad, some are coarse and some are refined, 
some are high and some are low. We know that there 
are differences of moral estimate, in respect to lines of 
necessary and unnecessary conduct. 

Look, for instance, at the taking of human life 
We regard it in one light if it is done in malice; in 
another, if by a husband and father defending his 
household; in another, when by the public officers as 
an atonement for broken law; and in still another, 
when it is done for reasons of patriotism, and in the 
rescue of one’s whole land. 

Now, although the act is just the same in all these 
cases, in one case every man feels an emotion of de- 
testation; in the next, one of incipient admiration, 
and he says, “ Well done”’; in the next case, there is 
a sense of necessity, for the public good; and in the 
last and highest, there is, mingled with this, a sort of 
triumphal feeling. Why is this? [s it not that in the 
different cases we bring different faculties to estimate 
the act, and that it is done by different faculties? 
When the act is done by one class of faculties it is 
hateful; when it is done by anotber and higher class, 
it is permissible; when by another and still higher, 
it is admirable; and when by another and yet higher, 
it is glorious, The same act becomes vulgar or noble 
and beautiful according to the emotions under which 
it takes place, and which are brought to the estima- 
tion of it. 

So, then, all necessary things are permissible to the 
nobler faculties. All common things cease to be com- 
mon, all low things cease to be low, all vulgar things 
cease to be vulgar, when they are performed under 
the inspiration of the higher feclings, and when they 
carry with them, not the flesh, but the spirit; and 
that, not in its lower, but in its higher and divinely 
illuminated forms. 

This, which is true in regard to that one single act, 
might be paralleled in almost every line of conduct; 
for instance, in the performing of disagreeable and 
vulgar offices. When the wounds of the sick are to be 
dressed, or when the offal of the hospital is to be borne 
away, if a man is hired who makes that his business 
for money, we put one estimate uponit. The under- 
hirelings of a hospital are looked upon as disgustful 
drudges. But when Florence Nightingale walks 
through the wards of Scutari, and with her own hands 
dresses the wounds of the sick, and bears away the 
offal of the hospital, or when, in our own land, a Miss 
Barton, or a Miss Woolsey, or any other of a thousand 
angelic names, performs these offices, tears drop from 
men’s eyes in admiration, and we all feel that there 
are no words to express the gladness of our souls, 
The thing done is the same, whether done by a cur- 
mudgeon or by a saintly woman; but, in the one case, 
it is done from the noblest love, from the most self- 
sacrificing humanity, and in the other, it is done for 
money, and by a man that cares only for the money. 
There are offices which seem disagreeable, but which, 
when done from a higher and nobler reason, so crown 
the head, that they who do them seem to wear an au- 
reole around their brows. 

Now, following this line of thought, you will per- 
ceive that in all the necessary duties and uses of hu- 
man society there is a way by which the lower may be 
raised. Weare all of us busy in exalting the higher 
elements of life. Weare all, in attempting to develop 
our conception of a nobler manhood, falling into the 
habit of teachers and the church (only to a certain de- 
gree wholesome) of attempting to make'men large 
and admirable by separating them from lower uses, 
and so taking them away from temptations. Weare 
saying to them, “If you love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
you will be much in prayer, much in your closet, 
much in the Bible, and much in the fellowship of the 
saints.” This is true; but itis notallof the truth. If 
God had designed that human life, in its normal con- 
ditions, should consist in secret prayer, in reading the 
Bible, and in communion with God’s people, human 
society would have organized itself differently. 

What are you going to do with the great outside 
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world? What are you going to do with men on ships 
and in shops who are asking, “What shall I eat? 
How shall I labor for it? How shall I develop myself 
by industry? How shall I educate the functions of 
my being?” This great complex, roaring multitude, 
numerous as the drops of the sea, in the midst of 
whom you live, with whom you are related, and 
among whom are your father and mother and brothers 
and sisters; human society, wherein are employer and 
employed, where you have placed in your hands capi- 
tal or skill, and into which you are thrust whether 
you will or not—how are you going to live with refer- 
ence to these? Will you say, “Iam going to abandon 
all these things, that I may be a more spiritual Chris- 
tian. Iam not going to be connected with anything 
that is low and coarse’? Will you take yourself out 
of the world, contrary to the spirit of the Master who 
came among men to save them from the evil that was 
in the world? He did not ask that his disciples should 
gZ0 to the cave, to the convent, or to the cloister. He 
did not ask that they should be separated from the 
world, so far as the secular affairs of human life are 
concerned. He only breathed upon them that spirit 
by which they should be able to transact every duty 
in life victoriously; not deriving from the things they 
did that which should make their manhood, but car- 
rying from their manhood that which should beautify 
the things they did. 

Not only was that the spirit of the Master, but it is 
the true philosophy of the Word of God, taken from 
end toend. Like a distant band, the sound of whose 
instruments is heard, then almost dies away, and then 
breaks out again, and is clearly discerned sweetly 
floating on the air, so in the Bible comes sounding 
down to us through thousands of years the law of God 
breaking out in glory and light, then lapsing again, 
and then clearly bursting forth once more. Accord- 
ing to the Word of God, taking it from beginning to 
end, this world is to be made fit for the habitation of 
beings elevated spiritually ; and it is to be made so by 
the exertiona of God’s people who are in it. It is 
going to bea world unfolded through long periods of 
time. Itis going to be a world in which man shall be 
developed in his higher nature, and exalted. He is 
net forevermore to be the object of opprobrium. The 
time is coming in which he shall no longer be a rug on 
which philosophers shall wipe their feet. Not always 
shall nature be called a detestable thing. We are not 
going to bring religion down to mean the same thing 
that nature now does; we are going to take nature 
up, so that it shall be a suitable accompaniment for 
religion, and part and parcel of it. We are going to 
say to men and society, not, ‘* Pray less,”’ but, ‘“‘ Pray 
more.” Not, ‘* Be less particular and careful of your 
morals,” but this: ‘‘ Your prayer and meditation and 
spiritual exercises are to give youa power by which, 
when you touch things that are below, you shall dig- 
nify and glorify them.” 

There are a multitude of influences which grow up 
around men that educate them, and were designed to 
educate them; and no man can escape from them. 
Our business is to live in the world for the good of the 
world—for the sake of cleansing it and dignifying it. 
It was not a great while ago, if even to this day the 
epposite is true, that the necessity of working with 
one’s hands for a living was considered to be so gross 
and base that Plato said be would not have a me- 
chanic live in bis ideal republic. Labor was then 
odious in the judgment of men; but refinement and 
liberty and religion changed all that, until now, 
throughout our land (at least in large portions of it), 
the man who does not work, or who is ashamed to 
work, is disgraced. There was a time when to be a 
gentleman meant to be absolutely free from the neces- 
sity of doing anything for one’s support; but, to-day, 
Wwe may hear men using with pride language like this: 
“Tcame into New York with all I bad in the world 
tied up in a little cotton handkerchief, and now I am 
worth five millions of dollars.’”” A man is proud of 
bimself when he can say that, and he knows that 


others are proud of him. I am proud when I seea- 


rich man, if he bas made his property by honest in- 
dustry, and if itis a monument of his virtue. Labor 
which was once regarded as servile, as belonging to the 
lower orders, and as necessarily vulgar, has become, 
in the best and most elevated communities, honorable. 

Now, every function in human life and society is thus 
to be brought, in some way, through a higher concep- 
tion of it, and by the light of a nobler reason, to such 
a point, that it shall be estimable and even admirable, 
in the eyes of men. 

Let me apply this to some of the more common 


- themes of denunciation and caution. 


It is supposed that a man, when he is a Christian, 
ought to be sober. “The Bible says so,” we are told. 
In the sense in which you employ the term “sober,” 
the Bible does not say so. When the Bible says, “‘ Be 
sober, be vigilant,” it refers to stimulating convivial 
excitements. Generally speaking. ‘sobriety’ in the 
Scriptures, in its higher form, means earnestness. Men 
are exhorted to live as if they were in downright 
earnest. So, partly by a misconception of the word, 
and partly by the examples of men who were special- 
ized by the exigencies of the age in which they lived, 
people are led to infer that a Christian should be an 
unsmiling man; or that, if he smiles at all, it should 
be with a grave, deliberate Sunday smile; as iffhe said 
to himself, “‘ Are all the occasions proper &nd fitting 
for a smile? Yes, I think they are. Then I will 
smile!” 





Now, I say that all those qualities in a man which 
tend to make him bird-like, lark-like, buoyant, enter- 
taining, and to make a pleasant atmosphere for him 
and for those about him, while it is true that they may 
be carried to excess, that they may lead to frivolity, or 
cause to go astray, nevertheless, if developed rightly, 
render him more beautiful, and more influential in 
that which is good, than he was before. I would not 
take away anything from the earnestness of the fol- 
lower of Christ; I would, if possible, increase that 
earnestness; but I would give smoothness to his 
wrinkled brow; I would give redness to his pallid 
cheek; I would give light to his faded eye; I would 
givea smile to his unsmiling lips; I would say to every 
man woo has the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ, * Re- 
joice, and again I say rejoice.” 

Let us go one step further. If a man isa Christian 
it is thougbt that he ought to make a difference be- 
tween himself and the world in matters of pleasure. 
It is thought that worldly pleasures are not for a 
Christian man. Well, what dd you mean by worldly 
pleasures? “Oh, company, dancing, festive enjoy- 
ments, and things like those.”” Where did you get 
this conception of what constitutes worldly pleasures ? 
When God arranged, by the inspiration of Moses, for 
the worship of his people, all their protracted meet- 
ings were accompanied with gayety such as the worid 
never saw puralleled before nor since; but we have 
fallen into an abyss of asceticism right out of the 
sugar plantations of the Old Testament, where sac- 
charine was developed, and not acid. 

“ Ought not, then, a Christian man to be separated 
from the pleasures of the world?” Yes, if the world 
comes to pleasures from the lower level of motives, 
and so serves the flesh by them. Under such circum- 
stances, a man should make a marked distinction be- 
tween himself and the world by coming to pleasures 
by the higher level of his nature, and bringing to them 
spiritual power and grace and beauty. Am I, because 
I am ason of God, to see the devil’s slaves run away 
with this world, and not be permitted to touchit? I 
own pleasures; and all that is demanded of me is that 
I shall come to them from the nobler side of my na- 
ture. And I say to every young man and maiden, I 
would not shut one door of wholesome enjoyment; I 
would not withdraw the lute from any house; but let 
not pleasure be animal; let it be the property of the 
equipped soul full of rational enjoyment and moral 
inspiration. Let your pieasure be such us may inter- 
mit with self-denial. Let it bea pleasure that makes 
you better, sweeter, more gentle, more generous, no- 
bler in all your relations with your fellow-men. Let 
it be a pleasure that carries light into the dark places 
of the world, giving you elasticity, and the grace 
which belongs to the birds of the air that sing, going 
heaveuward. Ido not want any man to have such an 
ideal of religiov as requires him to go shy of every 
sunny nook, and take his way through forests instead 
of the open fields. I would have men feel that relig- 
ion allows them to rejoice in their emancipation, like 
a man who, released from prison, goes exulting home; 
for he who embraces religion is emancipated from 
the dominion of his lower will and nature. I say to 
Christians everywhere, Be sons of joy, and with your 
pleasures praise the Lord. 

See how erroneous notions on this subject have ope- 
rated. Men have thought that innocent games, harm- 
less amusements, were so inconsistent with the right 
rearing of their ehildren, that they have sternly rep- 
rehended them; and the young, naturally mercurial, 
imaginative, and strongly social, not coinciding with 
these views of their parents, have run to such things 
clandestinely, and bave corrupted themselves in at- 
tempting to do wrongly that which it was proper for 
them to do rightly. 

Until a recent period, comparatively, the devil 
owned all the music, pretty much all the art, all the 
wit, and the larger share of the literature. The things 
that were fascinating, and that tended to draw men 
away from the gross appetites of the flesh, and culti- 
vate these higher elements of the soul, were suffered 
to slip into the hands of the adversary; and all that 
was left us was grim rules and iron-clad duties, as we 
walked penitentially through life, hoping that, after 
enduring all the sufferings we were called to bear on 
earth, we should rise to inherit the glory of God in bis 
heavenly kingdom. But what I want is to see all the 
elements of power and grace and beauty in this world 
made to speak of the Lord Jesus Christ. I want to see 
the very bells on the horses, the very ornaments on 
the ankles and on the wrists, all things of the imagin- 
ation, suffused with a higher and nobler spirit, so that 
our amusements and pleasures shall be beautiful, and 
shall serve the Lord. 

That which is true of these more questionable things 
is also true of wealth and luxury. Men often ask me, 
‘*How can you reconcile your teachings on the sub- 
ject of wealth with the example of the Master, and 
with the doctrine of self-denial?” To auswer that 
question would require a whole discourse. Suffice it 
for the present, however, that in my own mind I see a 
perfect reconciliation between them; and the renun- 
ciation of wealth, while it may sometimes be a duty, 
is so only for some special reason. 

It is best fur me to walk the street clad; but if I 
were working in the street at a fire, and a child were 
in danger of perishing in the flames, I would strip off 
my coat to rescue that child; and I would say to 
every man and boy, “ Off with your coat and help;” 
but suppose one, bearing that, should go about, say- 





ing, “‘ Beecher teaches that a man ought to walk the 
street with his coat off’? For battle, one thirg; for 
peace, another, 

Now, the New Testament times were war times, and 
men were to be converted in a state of almost univer- 
sal poverty. The pomp and power and corruption of 
the world were enshrined in wealth, as it then seemed; 
riches and luxuries were used to damn men; and 
mankind were to be emancipated from the power of 
Mammon. The time was to come when the people 
should write, ‘Holiness to the Lord” on the bells ef 
their horses, and when the iron pots should be as the 
golden bowls in the temple. 

I believe it to be the duty of men to accumulate 
wealth, where they can do it honestly; and I also be- 
lieve it to be their duty to use that wealth for the 
welfare of mankind. Cursed be he who dares to 
augment his stores of power that he may make him- 
self more brutal and more selfish. It is one of the 
most deadly of all dangers for a man to make himself 
wise, and fine, and rich, and luxurious, that be may 
have all power to serve self, to cut himself off from 
sympatby with his fellow-men, and live a life that 
smites the example of Christ in the face. On the other 
hand, it is a glorious thing for one to have such @ 
mauly purpose that he can take all the power that goes 
with wealth, with luxury, with the beauty which be- 
longs to the household, and with the happiness of 
‘himself and his children, and employ them, both as 
lessons and as examples, to ameliorate the condition 
of men on earth. Such is the gospel for wealth or 
luxury to preach, not by throwing itself away, but by 
using itself as a power for promoting the well-being ef 
mankind. 

And, largely, what other men call luxuries I call 
necessaries. You want notbiug but what you can eat. 
Good bread, and good meat, and good health by which 
to work and get them—these things satisfy you. You 
glorify yourself by saying that you are simple; that 
you bave no abnormal appetites; that you are satis- 
fied with the necessaries of life. Well, does not your 
eye ever hunger? “I do not know that it does.” 
Then you are dead inthe eye. Does not your ear ever 
hunger? “Not that I know.” Then you are dead in 
the ear. The sense of hunger is different in different 
people. I hunger for beauty, which is as necessary te 
my daily life as property is to yours. Sweet sounds 
feed me. I would willingly go without a meal if I 
might be filled with an overture of Beethoven. I 
would deny myself of clothes rather than go without 
pictures. These things are said to be luxuries. I say 
they are necessary to some people. When you are 
living by your higher faculties, and not by bread 
alone, then those things which men call luxuries be- 
come necessary to life. You can mark a man’s ascent 
by the things which are necessary to him. A man 
to whom are necessary only such things as are foed 
for the body is very low. 

There is, indeed, a loftier level than this. I can con- 
ceive of a man who, like Kossuth, revolves in his 
mind the noblest thoughts and purposes, and yet lives 
low and plain. I regard him as higher than any that 
I have been describing; because he has been devel- 
oped beyond the necessity of so-called luxuries, He 
not only had power and possessions, and employed 
them for his country, but when he was impoverished 
and driven out, exiled, with susceptibilities to these 
things, and hungerings for them, he was never- 
theless able to stand, having done all, waiting for 
God’s next command. That is heroic. That I calt 
high living, though it has not those adjuvants called 
luxuries, 

But if you have these things, or if you may have 
them, take them, remembering that they are not for 
the flesh, but for the spirit. If you write “ Holiness 
to the Lord”’ upon them, then they become means of 
grace. And, for that matter, I am free to say that the 
best Christians I have ever met were persons not in 
poverty, not in plainness, even. I have seen daughters 
of wealth, brought up to every exquisite enjoyment, 
who were more patient in trouble, more resigned 
under affliction, more amiable and considerate to those 
beneath them, more active in doing good, and more 
self-denying than any others; and I avow, fearlessly, 
as a fundamental doctrine, that culture makes men, 
not worse, but better, and that the so-called culture 
which makes a man coarse and hard and upsympa- 
thetic and selfish is not cuJture but a spurious imita- 
tion of it. He whohas been trained by the power of 
God, and through his providence, to an ample under- 
standing of all the resources and revenues of life, and 
who takes possession of them, and administers them 
in the spirit of the Master for the welfare of men, and 
to build up the spiritual kingdom of Christ upon earth, 
has nothing to regret in the mere fact that he is rich, 
and is surrounded by luxury and refinement. If only 
he lets his light so shine that men, seeing his good 
works, glorify God, he need have no further concern. 

Now, when you go out to work among men for their 
salvation, do you say, ‘‘What shall I do for Christ?” 
What shall you not do? It seems to me that the func- 
tions of a Christian are so many that the only difficulty 
is in enumerating them. One duty, undoubtedly, is 
to arouse and alarm the inconsiderate; to gather men 
together; to bring them to a pause; to give them a 
sense of their danger. But when a man is carried thus 
far he is only brought to the schoolhouse; and who is 
going to teach him ? Is it enough for him to turn 
about? Is it not necessary that he should be guided in 
the way.that he should go? If on the prairie I find @ 
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child that has wandered away from the wagon to 
which it belongs, and I turn it about, and say, * That 
is the right direction,” and leave it without further 
guidance, or help, have I rescued that child? If a 
man, going downward, stops, and says, ‘I believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” he only has the alphabet of 
religion, and he needs somebody to teach him how to 
spell the syllables and words. It is needful that he 
should thus be led to the highest forms of develop- 
ment. 

While, therefore, it isa part of Christian duty sim- 
ply to arrest men in their sinful career, and point 
them to a better life; while that is the first step, it is 
also a part of Christian duty to instruct men, to en- 
large their conceptions, to organize them more per- 
fectly, to encourage and stimulate their industry, to 
draw out their better dispositions, to settle their 
quarrels, to fill them with generous sympathy for 
other men, to teach them how rightly to use the forces 
of human life and society, to build up the household, 
to make a nobler mavhood all round; and this re- 
quires all kinds of work, and all kinds of workers. 

Now, there is to be a time when men shall be Chris- 
tians in the places where they are, and in the duties 
which they are called to perform. A Christian shop- 
keeper is not merely a shopkeeper who is a church 
member, but one who performs the duties of a shop- 
keeper Christianly. Neither is a Christian politician 
merely a politician who is a church member, but one 
who is governed in his political duties by the essential 
verities of the Gospel, and by the essential S pirit of 
There will be such atime. There will 
be a time when pleasure shall write ‘“‘ Holiness to the 
Lord” on the bells of the horses; and then, I think, 
the servants of the public will write “* Holivess to the 
Lord” upon their offices, and upon their duties. At 
present, the thoughts of mankind, even in this free and 
intelligent community, with regard to public service, 
are so vulgar and so corrupt that it is scarcely possible 
to make an audience understand what you mean 
when you speak of Christian public servants. I stand 
with horror and indignation to see how widely it is 
consented to by good men that a man shall serve 
the country for no earthly purpose except to gratify 
his individual selfishness, or the selfishness of an or- 
ganized party. The thought of heroism, of self- 
renunciation, of devotion to a cause or a principle for 
unselfish reasons, is regarded as a fantasy, and as be- 
longing to the realm of the imagination, and not as 
possible to real life. There ought to be an ideal which 
should inspire men with gladness at the thought of 
serving their country. There ought to be a patriotism 
like that of the old heathen who thought that to have 
the privilege of dying for one’s country was to be 
supremely happy. When shall Christianity develop 
in every community such a thought as that? The 
time has not come yet, but it will come. 

Now, prayers, meetings, laboring with men, awak- 
ening the inert—these things you ought not to neglect; 
these things you ought to do; but oh, to what are you 
calling men? What is it that you are presenting to 
them as Christian? What is the ideal of Christian to 
your mind? You call upon men to come to Christ, 
and what is that? Is it to learn to patter prayers? Is 
it to overcome an appetite, or a passion, here and 
there? Have you any royal idea yourself of the value 
of a larger Christian manhood, and of Christian char- 
acter? And when you call men to these things, do 
you feel in yourself that you call them toa higher life, 
to lay the foundation of an exaltation for the whole 
human family? 

Methinks that might inspire a man to work. Me- 
thinks that, over and above those great motives—that 
knell of darkness that sounds in the future for the lost, 
aad that glorious and triumphant song which sounds 
in the future for the saved—methinks that besides 
these prodigious motives that come over the abyss to 
us, there is this other motive: the renovation of the 
household on earth, and the up-building of the king- 
dom of the Lord Jesus Christ in this world. And the 
way to save men is to work with them in this lower 
sphere; to redeem them from the flesh; to bring them 
under the power and illumination of the Spirit in all 
that they think and feel and do; to make more, and 
not less, of them—cutting the bands, giving them more 
liberty, and augmenting their power. a 

There is a force that is takiug the world upward and 
not downward; and in that age which you and I will 
not see, nor our children, nor our children’s children; 

in that day that the prophets longed to see, “ yet died 
-without the sight ’’—a day that nevertheless is surely 


coming—in that glorious day, it will be seen that’ 


everything in life which has been developed from the 
inward faculties of the human sou] will be built up 
‘into such power and majesty and beauty, that the 
“whole earth shall be one choral voice of praise, and 
,oue reflective service chanting the glory of God among 
men; and then will have come the new heaven and 
the new earth, in which dwelleth righteousness. 








—A proposal was recently made by the Western 
and Indiana Yearly Meetings of Orthodox Friends, 
for an appointment of delegates by all the Yearly 
Meetings for a General Conference upon matters con- 
cerning the growth and prosperity of Quakerism. 
The project, however, has met with objection in some 
quarters, and for the present is regarded as a failure. 
It is likely, however, to be revived and earnestly 


the influence of the great religious movements of this 
day, and many desire the Society to takea more active 
part iv them than it has heretofore done. 


The Church. 


HOME. 


Prof. Swing suggests the establishment of a 
‘** House of Industry for Idle D.Ds.’’ The country is so 
full of such houses that no D. D., with the infirmity to 
which Prof, Swing alludes, can grow weary before 
finding one. 


Missionary Bishop Hare, while preaching last 
week in behalf of the Indian missions, was taken 
seriously ill. The whole Christian community will 
join us in our hope for the recovery of this most ear- 
nest and able worker. 














Messrs. Whittle and Bliss, having concluded their 
work at Minneapolis and St. Paul, are going to Milwau- 
kie. Their work in the Minnesota cities is reported to 
have been very successful, their converts numbering 
between three aud four hundred. é 


The South Reformed Church of Brooklyn ded- 
icated last week a church building which cost $35,000, 
and which had no mortgage uponit. This last stated 
fact naturally moves the Christian at Work to pro- 
pounce the ceremony ‘“‘ A novelty in church dedica- 
tion.” 


The committee which is making arrangements 
for the work of Messrs. Moody and Sankey in New 
York City call for ove thousand Christian men and 
women to devote themselves to Bible study and gen- 
eral preparation for the duty of working among the 
inquirers whom Mr. Moody will arouse. If the call is 
properly answered, the complaint that revival con- 
versions are of only temporary endurance will lose a 
great deal of its force. 


The American Church Missionary Society (Prot- 
estaut Episcopal) is entirely free from debt, and re- 
ceived nearly $60,000 in the year ending October 1. 
Its only foreign field is Mexico, in which country it 
has fifty-seven congregations, with a membership and 
attendance averaging six thousand persons. Yet the 
entire number of missionaries supported by the So- 
ciety in Mexico and in nineteen States and territories 
is forty-three. A very business-like society, certainly. 

A good effect of the Moody and Sankey meetings 
is the new impulse which seems to have entered into 
the friends of ‘‘ Union Meetings.’’ We hear of many of 
these meetings being held throughout the country, 
and with excellent results. No one who kas watched 
the course of Mr. Moody’s Brooklyn work can fail to 
see how creat a service has been done by bringing to- 
gether the members of different denominations, and 
how the fraternal spirit there developed has assisted 
the evangelists in their work among the unconverted. 


Meanwhile, the work begun in Brooklyn is sus- 
tained witb strength and ability. The “young men’s 
meetings,” which are to be continued indefinitely, are 
largely attended, morning prayer-meetings are fre- 
quently crowded, Bible-readings draw large audiences, 
the Rink was filled at the Sunday afternoon service, 
and local church meetipgs are numerous and spirited. 
The criticisms which have been offered upon some 
features of Mr. Moody’s work cannot apply in the 
case of these meetings, for the managers are in many 
cases the critics themselves. 


The opening of Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s 
Philadelphia services was attended with more success 
than even the most sanguine revivalists seem to have 
expected. The day was cold, dark and rainy—just 
such a day as for ages has given people excuse for re- 
maining away from church—yet when Mr. Moody 
began to preach there were ten thousand people— 
more than could be seated—in the hall. The preach- 
er’s solicitude as to his ability to fill the building with 
his voice was speedily allayed, and the audience was 
as favorably impressed as the Brooklyn people were. 


The Methodist offers the following excellent sug- 
gestions to city preachers: “The relations of brain- 
weariness to religious services is worth passing 
attention. In our city and suburban churches the 
preacher faces on Sunday audiences made up largely 
from the brain-workers. He is thoughtless if he does 
not see that they are tired, and adjust his sermon to 
that condition. A company of farmers are the better 
and more appreciative audience. They are relatively 
fresh and bright on Sunday morning, and will wel- 
come au argument or speculative discussion. The 
city man is too tired for any such business. He can- 
not, ordinarily, be deeply interested in your thought. 
For this very reason, we believe, the spiritual side of 
his nature is more easily approached. The more spir- 
itual the service is, the more this weary man will enter 
into it. That is one reason why choral song ought to 
abouna—one reason why fine music is utterly out of 
place in city churches. Pray, sing, exhort; keep the 


In the Churchman a severe arraignment of 
those revivalists who appeal only to the emotions 
closes as follows: ‘‘ Now, this is all founded on false 
ideas of heaven, which is set forth in hymns and im- 
passioned preachings as a place just as practically 
material as the Valhalla of the worshipers of Odin, or 
the Paradise of Mahomet. The golden crowns, the 
white robes, the harps, instead of being types of the 
reward of duty, the tokens of pardoning mercy, are 
treated with literal apprehension. The moral fitness 
which can alone make these of any worth is ignored 
entirely. The consequence is a religion more and 
more divorced from the idea of duty, less and less 
ware of the probationary character of this present 
life, and least of all, in its seeking after a ‘saving 
faith,’ careful to attain a true faith. We believe the 
revival system, as commonly practiced, to be like 
some forms of epidemic disease—dangerous in itself, 
but infinitely more dangerous in the resultant and 
life-long maladies which follow.” 


The Evangelical Alliance suggests the following 
topics for meditation and prayer on the successive 
days of the ** Week of Prayer:”’ 

SUNDAY, Jan. 2nd.—Sermons: The love of God perfected in 
him who “ keepeth his word.” (1 John ii. 5.) Monpay, Jan. 
3d.—Thankagiving and Confession: A retrospect of the past 
year. TUESDAY, Jan. 4th.—Prayer for the Church of Christ: 
For tbe members recently added to the Church; for the 
union of true believers in fraternal fellowship and active 
co-operation ; for the removal of error, the increase of god- 
liness, and a clearer testimony among believers to the doc- 
trines and power of the gospel of the grace of God. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 5th.—Prayer for Families: For godless 
parents ; for prodigal sons; for children at school; for those 
entering upon professional and commercial life; for widows 
and orphans; for sons and daughters in foreign lands; and 
for all who are mentally or otherwise afflicted. THURSDAY, 
Jan. 6th.—Prayer for Rulers, Magistrates, and Statesmen: For 
soldiers and sailors; for national institutions; for philan- 
thropic and charitable societies ; for prisoners and captives; 
and for the persecuted and oppressed. FRIDAY, Jan. 7th.— 
Prayer for Christian Missions: And for the conversion of the 
world to Christ. SaTuRDAY, Jan. 8th.—Prayer for all Na- 
tions: For the maintenance of peace; for the cessation of 
tumults, wars, and civil strife; and for the removal of in- 
temperance, immorality, and infidelity from the land. Suxn- 
DAY, Jan. 9th.—Sermons: The ultimate triumph. (Psalm 
ixxii. 17.) 








FOREIGN. 


The Church Missionary Society has received 
250,000 from a single contributor, the money to be ex- 
pended upon the Society’s labors in Africa. This 
handsome gift is in response to the appeal which the 
African Chief-M’tesa made, through the explorer 
Stanley, to the Christian world for the Christianiza- 
tion of Africa. 


Cardinal McCloskey arrived at New York on the 
26th ult., and reports that the Pope, though old, is 
still so strong and vigorous that in the course of long 
walks with the American Cardinal, the latter was the 
first to desire to sit down. The Cardinal was unable 
to see that Protestantism was gaining friends among 
the Roman population. 


The apprehensions which were felt for the 
safety of the Disestablished Episcopal Church in Ire- 
land prove to have been groundless. The proceedings 
of the diocesan synods, lately in session, show that the 
ministry is more active than of old, church iuterest 
in education increases, and money is forthcoming for . 
the support of the bishops and the assistance of poor 
parishes. The principal trouble which the church ex- 
periences, and one which it may have great difficulty 
in remedying, is the lack of candidates for the clergy- 


Dr. Vaughan, an English clergyman of note on 
both sides of the Atlantic, has instituted in London a 
service which would seem decidedly original even in 
our own land of special religious efforts. He delivers 
early morning lectures to lawyers in the Middle Tem- 
ple, said “* Temple ” being an entire misnomer so far 
as religious significance is concerned. The attendance 
is reported as very good, and the listeners, by force of 
an excellent habit peculiar to English lawyers, carry 
their Greek Testaments to the meetings and make 
numerous notes. 





The Chinese Foreign Office has issued a procla- 
mation explaining the rights of Christians uncer the 
treaties. From this it appears that foreigners may . 
without molestation occupy houses and chapels any- 
where in the Celestial kingdom, that contributions 
are not to be levied upon them, and that the term 
“ barbarian,’ which has heretofore been the lawful 
title of a foreigner, has no longer any legal signifi- 
eance. These new regulations will be of great service 
to the missionaries. 


Discussing the relative progress of Romanism 
and Protestantism in Great Britain, ‘ Ravenstein’s 
Denominational Statistics’ makes the following 
statement: “There are now nearly a million Roman 
Catholics in England and Wales, and these are divided 
according to their nationality thus: English Roman 
Catholics, 179,000 ; foreigners, 52,000; Irish, 742,560. 
This is one side of the subject; now look at the other. 
In 1801 the population of Great Britain and Ireland 
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fine sermons for a generation that will rest better.” 
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whom four millions aud a quarter were Roman Cath- 
olics, or twenty-seven per cent. of the whole pop- 
ulation. Now, the population is nearly thirty-one 
millions and a half, of whom little more than five 
millions and a half are Roman Catholics, or only 
eighteen per cent. of the whole population. In other 
words, while the Roman Catholics have increased at 
the rate of twenty-eight per cent., the Protestants 
have increased at the rate of one hundred and twenty 
per cent. Protestantism has therefore been advauc- 
ing nearly five times faster than Romanism since the 
beginning of the present century.” 








€ yal i ik 
he déleck. 
{From Tucsday, Now. 23, to Monday, Nov. 29.] 


Activity still continues at the navy yards, al- 
though, as we stated last week, there is no reason to 
apprehend trouble with Spain. If the present rate of 
equipment is maintained, however, all our available 
war vessels will be ready for sea before the close of 
the year. It is suspected that the reasons for all this 
preparation may be found nearer home. Late ac- 
counts from the Rio Grande represent the state of 
affairs along that frontier as little better than one of 
desultory warfare, and General Ord, commanding the 
Department of Texas, reports at length upon the out- 
rages which are constantly perpetrated by lawless 
bands on both sides of the river. He says: ‘* More 
effectual means must be adopted than sending troops 
and sailors to look on while our people are being de- 
spoiled and murdered; for it is very evident that the 
sailors and soldiers, however willing, can do nothing 
if confined to this side of the river, and an order to 
make reprisals, with the means to carry out the order, 
has sometimes resulted in indemnity as well as se- 
curity.”” Probably something indicative of the drift 
of affairs may be looked for in the President’s mes- 
sage; but, at all events, something ought to be done 
to suppress the bérder ruffianism that has too long 
made peaceful ranche-life an impossibility on the 
Texan frontier. 








Eastern communities fail in most cases to realize 
the commotion created at St. Louis and Cincinnati by 
Secretary Bristow’s vigorous and successful prosecu- 
tion of the Whiskey Ring. The conviction and sent- 
ence of Joyce we have already mentioned; that of 
McDonald, Supervisor of Internal Revenue, followed 
last week, and at this writing the trial of Avery, Chief 
Clerk of the Internal Revenue Bureau at Washington, 
is in progress. McDonald was convicted on all the 
counts of the indictment. All this is very startling 
to acommunity in which these men have been con- 
spicuous by reason of lavish expenditure and the dis- 
graceful popularity of the profitable business in which 
they were engaged. To every honest man, whether 
he is a whiskey-drinker or not, Secretary Bristow’s 
success is most welcome, but it is not comfortable to 
reflect upon the weighty consequences which rest upon 
the official tenure of oue man. We ought vot to forget 
that during this time, when we are all blaming the 
President for baving appointed agents who have 
turned out badly, he is in all probability stubbornly 
resisting organized pressure for the removal of Mr. 
Bristow, such as would break down the resolution of 
all but three or four men out of an average million. 
He has appointed Chandler, no doubt, in response to 


’ the persistent wishes of Republican politicians, but 


Bristow is in harness and is making a superlatively 
good fight. Perhaps there is a limit even to the ob- 
stinacy of such a man as General Grant. Let us all 
pray that he may hold out against those who are try- 
ing to undermine the influences for good that at pres- 
ent pervade the Treasury and the Post-oflice. 


The condition of national affairs, as they will 
appear in the forthcoming reports, is foreshadowed 
by the Washington dispatches. The Postmaster 
General advises the repeal of the obnoxious law of 
the last Congress, doubling the postage rate on third- 
class matter. Farthermore he urges the rectification 
of this blunder at the earliest possible moment after 
organization, so that the new rate can go into effect 
January Ist. This recommendation does not contem- 
plate the repeal of those partsof the law which relate 
tofour-pound packages, for the experienee of the 
si4zmer has proved that in spite of the double rate 
the size of the package-mail has increased, and so 
have the revenues, while before the rate was doubled 
these packages were carried at a loss to the govern- 
ment. Congress will, no doubt, attend to this matter 
at the earliest possible moment. General Sherman 
leads off the army reports with a reiteration of his 
belief that the Indians had better be turned over to 
the army. He thinks that if military commanders 
have charge of the issue of rations, as they practically 
do now of their persons, a condition of peace can 
permanently be maintained. General Crook wants to 
have troops stationed with the Indians so that the 
evil-disposed cannot get up war parties without its be- 
ing known. This plan does not strike the home ob- 
server as practicable, but perhaps Crook knows best. 
He is at all events a great Indian fighter. The aggre- 
gate strength of the army is now 1,540 officers and 
24,031 enlisted men. The Commissary General has 
saved near seventy thousand dollars out of the two, 





anda half millions appropriated for subsistence. He 
suggests some changes in the standard ration, the 
most important of which is that 18 ounces of flour 
should be allowed for each man. The most interest- 
ing item in the Quartermaster General’s report is that 
a hundred of the cork-helmets used by the British 
troops in India have beeu procured through the cour- 
tesy of Sir Edwd. Thornton, and are on trial in Arizona. 
These helmets are infinitely superior to any head-gear 
that has ever been used in our army, and will, no 
doubt, considerably reduce the sick-list at Southern 
stations. 


General Schenck, United States Minister at the 
Court of St. James, again appears in connection with 
the Emma Mine affair. In the multiplicity of dis- 
creditable stories, true and untrue, concerning public 
men, one may be pardoned for having forgotten all 
about this particular one. In substance it was that a 
large lot of Western mining stock, which has since 
greatly depreciated in value, was ‘‘placed”’ in the 
London money market in some degree by the use of 
Minister Schenck’s name. His connection with the 
scheme has been explained in ways which were suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to those who do not look over 
closely into such matters, but naturally the stock- 
holders who failed to receive returns for their invest- 
ments have not been among the indifferent ones. 

-Such was the state of things when, early in No- 
vember, The Hour, a free-lance in London finances, 
printed a circular letter which it stated had been sent 
to the Emma Mine shareholders. This document 
set forth certain facts as to the amounts of money 
paid to individuals by the agents of the mine, nom- 
inally to enable them to purchase shares. Among the 
items is this: “The American Ambassador, Major- 
General Schenck, was loaned £10,000 by Mr. Park to 
enable him to purchase shares, and he secured a 
written guarantee from Mr. Park for interest at 18 
per cent. per annum, unknown to his colleagues.” 
The only other item personally interesting to Ameri- 
cans is the firm-name o®Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., 
who, in connection with Mr. Puleston, M.P., are down 
for £25,000. The Secretary, in forwarding the state- 
ment, says that ‘‘ the information it conveys has been 
obtained from each individual on oath, and from the 
signed depositions of each party referred to. This 
important evidence would not have been obtained 
had not action been taken against Park (one of the 
agents) and others by the present directors.’’ An ex- 
cited meeting was beld by the shareholders, and the 
new directors, who have at their disposal £2,470 he- 
longing to the company, purpose prosecuting those 
by whom they bave been deceived. Who these may 
be does not yet appear; but we may say unreservedly 
that we wish every honest man were well out of the 
scrape. 


In his examination before the commission ap- 
pointed to take testimony in the case, Mr. Schenck 
stated that he still holds the shares which he originally 
purchased,excepting twenty-five which he transferred. 
This leaves him the possessor of four hundred and 
seventy-five shares, which have depreciated to a merely 
nominul figure, leaving him in debt several thousand 
dollars. He has, however, made considerable pay- 
ments toward clearing off his liabilities, and has 
pledged private property in this country to enable 
him to discharge the remainder. In regard to’ the 
manner in which he was drawn into the business, he is 
sufficiently explicit; but it must be doubted whether, 
if the whole story had been known at the first, English 
investors would have been so ready with their money. 
General Schenck may have been victimized. He says 
that he thinks he was; but it is most unfortunate for 
our national reputation that the affair took place when 
it did. London journals do not hesitate to call the 
£10,000 a bribe to the American minister; and his 
name has been hissed at a public meeting. However 
unjust the accusation and the act may be, it is, we re- 
peat, most unfortunate that an American minister is 
the victim. 





Governor Ingersoll, of Connecticut, selects 
James E. English as Mr. Ferry’s successor in the 
United States Senate, subject to approval by the 
Legislature, and it is, all things considered, as good an 
appointment as he could have made. The country at 
large would, perhaps, have been more gratified by the 
selection of Dr. Woolsey or David A. Wells, men 
whose acquirements and services outside of poli- 
tics have earned them a fairly world-wide fame. 
Nevertheless, as a Democrat of the very best type, 
liberal, fair-minded, and with an unexceptionable rec- 
ord as regards the common schools of bis state, he is 
entitled to the confidence of all parties. He served 
three terms as Governor of Connecticut, besides filling 
other state offices in previous years. During his terms 
as Congressman he was able to do the country a dis- 
tinguished service by giving what has proved to be, 
in a sense, the casting vote for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia. Without his vote, so far 
as can now be seen, two other Democrats would have 
opposed the measure, and it would have been lost. 
The act gained him great respect outside his own 
party, and cost him the favor only of the narrowest 
elements within its ranks. He always voted irrespect- 
ive of party where general issues were at stake. It is 
one of the curiosities of local politics that he now 





steps into the place which, but for him, would have 
been occupied by General Hawley. 


The funeral of Vice-President Wilson was éon- 
ducted with every possible testimonial of the public 
recognition of bis worth. The body lay in state at 
the National Capitol until Friday, when, after appro- 
priate services in the Senate Chamber, it was conveyed 
under escort of Government troops and District or- 
ganizations to the railway station. A special train 
carried it to Baltimore, through which city it was 
escorted by the Fifth Maryland regiment. At Phila- 
delphia the body lay in state at Independence Hall 
uptil Saturday noon under guard of Pennsylvania 
State troops and the United States Marine Corps. In 
this city a large escort, composed of our best regi- 
ments and many civic societies, received the body 
from the New Jersey authorities in the evening and 
marched through the darkened but crowded streets to 
the Central Depot, whence, at seven o’clock, the train 
started for Boston, arriving soon after ten o’clock 
Sunday morning. During the day the body lay in 
state in Doric Hall, and on Monday, with appropriate 
ceremonial, it was conveyed to the Western Railway 
Station and received by a committee from Natick, 
Mr. Wilson’s home, where the closing services are 
appointed for to-day—Wednesday. 


The death of the richest man in the United 
States is an event, perhaps, which does not deserve 
mention ou its own account, but it is no small thing 
in this land of changes that such an enormous estate 
as that of the Astors bas remained essentially undivid- 
ed for several generations and has been managed rea- 
sonably in the interest of its owner and as regards the 
general public. Mr. Wm. B. Astor died on Wednesday 
after a short illness, aged eighty-two years. His es- 
tate is roughly estimated at one hundred millions of 
dollars, and consists almost wholly of inherited prop- 
erty in and about this city. Mr. Astor was a scholar, 
in the German sense of the word, having received his 
education at Heidelberg under the tuition of Christian 
Bunsen, the since distinguished Orientalist. His char- 
itable donations and other benefactions, pubiic and 
private, were judicious and in proportion to his great 
income, and if report be true his example may well 
be studied by other millionaires who are at a loss how 
to dispose of their money without violence to their 
consciences. He was a member of the Episcopalian 
Church, and the funeral was from Trinity Chapel. 

A clever move, whichever way it is looked at, 
has been executed by Great Britain in the purchase 
from the Khedive of Egypt of 177,000 shares—his 
entire interest, that is—inu the Suez Caunl. There are 
several persons and sets of persons who are largely 
interested in this transaction. The Khedive is happy, 
of course, in the possession of four millions sterling, 
the amount of the purchase money. His stock, by 
special arrangement, bears no interest for nineteen 
years, and so England, wi'h an eye to the main 
chance, stipulates for five per cent. on the purchase 
money during that time. This, however, does not 
worry the Khedive particularly so long as he bas cash 
in hand. Perhaps he even goes so far as to reflect that 
he can pay the entire amount of interest for nineteen 
years by drawing on his principal and still bave five 
per cent. of the purchase money left with which to 
begin the twentieth year. Tbe Oriental mind does not 
borrow trouble so long as money can be borrowed. 
Then there is the Sultan who is just now in hot water 
with his British creditors, not to mention his Christian 
rebels. No doubt he would like right well to see his 
way clear for the sequestration of a share in the 
plunder. Perhaps, in view of bis Viceroy’s unwonted 
condition of solvency, he will increase the annual 
Egyptian tribute by a few thousand “purses” of five 
hundred piastres each. The Czar, if he really contem- 
plates an aggressive policy where his southern bownd- 
ary approaches that of British India, cannot regard 
the acquisition with absolute serenity. France will 
naturally feel some resentment at virtual purchase by 
Great Britain of a great work which she pushed 
through to successful completion, and which the» 
present purchaser at first regarded with characteristic 
contempt. 


The English public in general will probably 
rejoice. Holders of Egyptian and Turkish bonds, be- 
cause it is a species of guarantee that no nonsense will 
be endured in the matter of financial dealings; East In- 
dian merchants, because it assures their ships the best 
of treatment at the hands of canal managers; the Army 
and Navy for very obvious strategical reasons; and 
everybody else, excepting perhaps Dr. Kenealy, be- 
cause it is another link in the chain that unites the 
colonies with the mother country. Its bearing on the 
Eastern question can only be surmised, but it is cer- 
tainly fair to assume that in any complications which 
may hereafter arise England will not be so indifferent 
a spectator as she might have been without personal 
property at stake. It is, in short, the first bold meas- 
ure taken by the present ministry as regards any im- 
portant question of the day touching the general 
interests of European nations. The step is generally 
regarded as preliminary to the absolute purchase of 
the property, for which £4,800,000 more is required, 
and an Egyptian protectorate would seem to follow 
as a natural consequence. 
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TWO MUSICAL SKETCHES. 
By Lora Fay. 


No, 1.—Andante Dotloroso. 


HIS is the baby—how he cries! 
Tears on his cheeks—tears in his eyes; 

What is it, pet ? he doesn’t know. 
Was it a pin that the nurse stuck in 
Where it didn’t belong? Something is wrong: 
It’s a sorrowful world—he finds it so. 
Each morning brings a sad surprise 
In the shape of a tub; he kicks and cries, 
But into it he is obliged to go. 
Then there’s the trial of being dressed— 
Scratches, and bumps, and all the rest— 
Cutting his teeth—deary me, what a woe! 
He now has four, and twenty more 
Are thinking of coming—don't tell him so, 
*Twould be such a blow. 
A sad, sad world! he doesn’t find 
Many things in it quite to his mind, 
And those that he does he never gets; 
And he cries about it, and scolds and frets. 
He'd like the moon. Couldn't have it, no—no! 
It’s swung too high up in the sky 
For baby fingers to pull it low. 
A sad, sad world |—everything is wrong! 
He has to cry the whole day long 
To do the case justice ; to ery and to sigh— 
A tear on his cheek—a tear in his eye— 
And if sometimes he finds relief 
And soothes his woe 
With sirup compounded by Mrz. Winslow, 
The pause is brief ;— 
In a moment or so 
He shuts his eyes and puckers his face, 
Opens his mouth, regardless of grace, 
And off he goes—oh dear! oh, oh! 


No. 2.—Allegro. 


This is the baby—hear how he crows! 
He laughs all adown, from the top of his crown 
To the ends of his comical little pink toes. 
He came to this world to take a survey, 
And he finds it so funny he thinks he'll stay. 
At first he was filled with a mild surprise, 

~ He opened his mouth, and he opened his eyes, 
He looked and wondered, and sucked his thumb, 
And to this conclusion he’s finally come— 
That it’s alla joke. Give him a poke— 
The sly little rogue! he knows, he knows, 
It’s the funniest world he’s been in yet. 
He thinks all the people a very queer sef, 
And he chuckles and laughs, and thrives and grows 
On nothing but laughter. I do suppose 
That in thinking it over he can’t keep sober. 
Even in steep he seems to keep 
A faint remembrance of something he’s heard ; 
The ghost of a joke that was very absurd 
Haunts his repose, 
For three little dimples steal out and in, 
‘Two in his cheeks, one in his chin, 
And his face reflects the light that gleams 
On the sunny side of the land of dreams. 
When he wakes it will be to laugh ; 
He's always at it—I can’t tell the half. 
I'm sure he knows 
That little old woman with bells on‘her toes; 
He’s coaxed her, and hoaxed her, and stolen the trick 
Of making musie wherever he goes. 
The brightest, sunniest, merriest, funniest, 
Most nonsensical mite of a man 
That any one knows! 
‘The cunningest, craziest, tipsiest eif! 
When other folks fail him he'll laugh at himself. 
What do you think? Tip him a wink 
And off he goes! 
Roll him and rumple him, toss him and tumble him, 
Hear how he crows! 
He laughs all down from the top ef his crown 
‘To the ends of his comical little pink toos. 





THE GRAY SIDE OF NATURE. 


By AMANDA B. HARRIS. 


OME recent writer on art, deploring the high 
coloring in certain landscapes done by American 
artists, says: “‘ Perhaps Nature in the beginning rec- 
ognized what would be our national idiosyncracies, 
and to please a race of comparative barbarians in art, 
gave us in despair our brilliant skies and our autum- 


nal gold and scarlet. There is certainly much that is 
admirable in color, but it appeals to an uncultivated 
taste more than form ”’—which is, to say the least, 
putting the case rather strong. And yet, it would 
almost seem as if there was 2 common opinion that 
Nature had notbing worth showing after October 
until clothed upon anew in May, as if vivid greenness 
and autumn splendors were necessary to attract the 
eye; whereas, there are certain delicate phases which 
can be seen only in that long season between decay 
and renewal. 

Great is the glory of color; but some of the most 
exquisite, the loveliest aspects, are revealed in Novem- 
ber—inconsistent as it may seem. If by some happy 
ehance it should befall you to go ona journey in that 
month called “dreary,” you might, if you chose, be- 
‘hold some delectable pictures of still life all done in 
neutral tints, save as here and there they were bright- 
ened by the merest bits of color. To have all the con- 
ditions right your journey should be in New England, 





for nowhere else will severe bareness of outline, aus- 
terity in every feature, so prevail. A November day 
in New England would to one who loves the sweet and 
gracious in scenery present the least possible induce- 
ment to be abroad. Yet its charm is of the finest, the 
rarest, the most subtile, even though your roufe 
should lie through the most commonplace country 
ever cut by a railroad track, and you were to have on 
your right or your left nothing exceptionally attract- 
ive—mere ordinary kind of ccuntry it should be, the 
simple landscape offering you only the familiar alter- 
nations of tracts of swamp, pasture-land and mow- 
ing-field, orchard and meadow, gentle hills skirted by 
wood, trees standing solitary or in groups, farm-houses, 
little hamlets and inland towns, and a river, which 
you cross and recross and keep near as you rush on 
towards some great metropolis. 

Not much in this, surely, and at that waste time of 
year; yet your eye takes in scenes at every mile of 
which an artist might make pictures. You become 
acquainted with the river as you never knew a river 
before—its real charaeter shows; all its lendings are 
off; the last leaf has gone, and it is unsheltered only 
as the intricate twigs of tree and shrub slightly screen 
it. The water itself is a revelation; it is out in the 
open day flashing in the sunlight like’ steel; no dark 
shadows in its deeps, no concealment, no green mys- 
tery under its banks. You see all its rippling bars and 
patches of yellow-white beach and gravelly banks of 
dull ochre, and every overhanging, naked tree and 
brown stump, and every stranded log and waste-of 
drift-wood which the water laps. 

The secret of the river’s course with all its turns and 
shallows and rapids has been revealed; but that is 
only in keeping with the universal bringing of things 
tolight. Hitherto the multitude of leaves have hid- 
den so much that the half has never been shown you 
until now. You see houses that you never knew were 
there, and even villages seem to have come into ex- 
istence, great boulders in the woods, scarred ledges, 
and paths leading away in some whither and showing 
so sheltered and warm down the long vistas that you 
long to follow them. All the secrets of the trees are 
disclosed, and their modes of growth. Trees surprise 
you; you never suspected that they had such pictur- 
esque forms. Nature’s handiwork will bear inspec- 
tion in the very frame of things, which through more 
than half of the year she takes pains to clothe and 
decorate. -Unclothed upon, the forms of tree and 
shrub are elegant, are exquisite. The alder thicket 
along the river’s bank which was in summer but an 
undefined mass of green leafiness is now like a fringe 
for the stream, airy in 1s fine tracery, and indescrib- 
ably soft in its delicate sepia tint. The drooping white 
birches are more lovely if possible than when the 
leaves were on. You cannot say that the absence of 
foliage is a thing to be deplored, for you are hav- 
ing a new experience of the world you thought you 
knew so well. iverything has undergone such a 
change that what was familiar to you under different 
circumstances is so no longer; some of the former 
things have passed away, and it is altogether unlike 
the green, growing, rapturous landscape you saw in 
midsummer. 

And with the outward transformation has come a 
peculiar stillness that perfectly accords with the sim- 
ple bareness of outline and greyness of tone—a rest- 
fulness that has come alike to things animate and 
inanimate; a kind of cessation from stir, from work, 
from doing, that you find ineffably sweet and sooth- 
ing. Not only has all vegetation ceased to grow, but 
it has ceased also to decay—the changed leaves have 
fallen, and lie where the winds have drifted them, 
save only ina few cases, especially those of the oaks 
and beeches, where, clinging with such a marvelous 
tenacity that nothing but the violence and persistence 
of winter blasts will detach them, they shine in a kind 
of dead gold, as the sun touches them and mellows 
them into such warmth that they give you a sense of 
something genial and sheltering amidst the general 
desolation. There has come a pause, a brief respite 
before winter, a short, precious interval while the 
the earth is awaiting its final change—the calm, pen- 
sive afternoon of the year, verging on the sunset, 
more dear because we can hold it but a little while. 
Unless one is perversely bent on believing that No- 
vember can have nothing tender and gracious, it is 
impossible to help comiug under the influence and 
acknowledging it. 

On acertain kind of morning in November, when 
the sun, which long before now was sure to come out 
warm and bright, was struggling to clear a thin haze 
from the east, and the sodden earth looked all one 
reddish gray, and not a green leaf was left on the 
trees, it seems as if I had many times started off some- 
where, and been whirled through just such country, 
And how delicious those late autumnal journeyings 
have been! What a charm about the landscape at 
high noon of those still, bright days! What keen de- 
light in looking out upon the sere, rusty fields dotted 
over with cattle—great groups of them lying basking 
in the noon sun; at the swampy places, where bits of 
color still lingered, in the shape of here and there a 
belated blue-berry bush or scrub oak in hues winy 
red or like blood, and hackmatacks outlined in golden 
bronze, and patches of scarlet alder-berries leaping 
into sight like a flame of fire; and at all the openings 
in the woods which the falling of the leaves made so 
plain! What exquisite softness in the grays and 
drabs, what richness and variety in the browns that 
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gave tone to the landscape! In the commonest herb- ' 
age that clothes the earth there is an endless variety 
of hues even in summer, and as varied in the time of 
its decay. It is not sere grass or faded leaf and noth- 
ing more, but infinite are the suggestions of color they 
take on. 

The aspect is not of one lusterless monotone, mere 
negation of color; the grayness is not all gray—colors 
qualify and even overpower it. Every separate pas- 
ture, field and meadow has character, though har- 
monizing with the prevailing sere look taken as a 
whole. The finest grades of russet and fawn, of um- 
ber and the duller browns, of chocolate and claret 
and cinnamon toned down by brown, show in the 
woody stems of the little bushes and shrubs, in dry 
seed-pods and the stalks and busks of common roade 
side weeds. The shriveled, frost-nipped tops of sweet- 
fern color a whole pasture which it has overgrown; 
and the dried heads of hard-hack give an odd kind of 
chocolate-brown to all the lowland given up to it. 
The cranberry meadows are in deadened crimson; and 
the long intervals where certain kinds of grasses pre- 
vail have a faint hint of that color over all their acres, 
a cool, subdued shadow of crimson and nothing more. 
And interspersed with these and the like of these are 
the hues that are more properly of the earth, earthy, 
the brown, up-turned soil plowed since the early 
frosts, and that greenish drab where newly-springing 
grain shows faintiy against the ground; and the pure, 
silvery grays themselves, in the sedges that fringe the 
pools and clothe the hummocks, and the long, dry 
grass on the wind-swept hills. 


he Aittle Folks. 











MISS POLLYWO@S AFTERNOON OUT. 
By G. M. 8. Horton. 


7 was a pretty cold day in spring, and Miss 
_ Pollywog sat in the sun on 2a little round stone 
which held just its head above Water. Of course, if 
you know anything about pollywogs at all, you know 
they live in the water part of the time, and part of 
the time they don’t—just as their mothers let ’em. 

Miss Pollywog was all tired out, for she had been 
hard at work all the week. Her mother was poor, se 
Miss Pollywog was maid-of-all-work in Mr. and Mrs. 
Frog’s family. But this was not the hardest part of 
it, for in Mr. Frog’s family there were three little 
polly wogs, who were so young they didn’t know their 
A B C’s, and Miss Pollywog was also governess and 
kindergarten to the family. 

Perhaps you think Miss Pollywog hadn’t much 
to do. ° 

To be sure, Mr. Frog was always shaved, and Mrs. 
Frog’s back hair never needed doing up, because she 
hadn’t any. But Mr. Frog had one very bad habit 
which kept Miss Pollywog employed for hours at a 
time. 

Punctually every morning after breakfast he would 
say: “Come, Miss Pollywog, find a straw, please;’’ 
and then Miss Pollywog would tickle Mr. Frog under 
the chin, and he would open his mouth and eyes and 
throw his head back as if there were nothing quite se 
good in the world, excepting perhaps his favorite dish 
of spiders’ ankles on toast, which he had three times a 
day. 

But this was not Miss Pollywog’s greatest trial. 
Yes, her great trouble was kecping the children in 
school. You see, they all lived in the water under a 
little bank, and although the ferns and bushes grew 
down over the bank to the very water's edge, still their 
house was open on all sides but the top, and just as 
Miss Pollywog thought one of her scholars was going 
to say, ‘“‘D is a dog who stood right straight up,” a 
polly wog living across the street would go by, and all 
Miss Poilywog’s pupils would wiggle out for a game of 
cross-tag, of which all pollywogs are very fond. 

But one day in the week, Mr. and Mrs. Frog stayed 
at home and Miss Pollywog was allowed to visit her 
friends, or do whatever she pleased; so, as I said, she 
sat one afternoon al! by herself wondering what she 
could do. Her head ached, and as a polly wog is pretty 
much all head, it was an awful hard ache, I can tell 
you. 

On the bank sat a little boy fishing. 

“T wonder if he’s caught anything,” said Miss Pol- 
lywog; ‘‘guess T’ll go and see.” So she slid off the 
stone and went along until she came to another stone, 
very close to where the boy was sitting; and she 
watched the float to see if it bobbed up and down. 

“T do so wish he would catch that horrid old flounder 
that made up such a face at me when I was rubbing Mps. 
Frog’s shoulder this morning.” (She had the rheuma- 
tism like everything.) ‘“Yes, I do,” she repeated, and she 
didn’t wink for five minutes so that she needn’t lose a 
single bob of the float. Just as her eyes got so full of 
ache that it seemed as though she must wink, dowrm 
went the float, and away went the line, and the boy 
pulled up with all his might, and Mr. Flounder went 
whizzing by Miss Pollywog’s very nose almost before 
she knew it, and it frightened her so she lost her bal- 
ance and tumbled off the rock. 

“Hulloa!” said the boy, ‘‘there’s a pollyweg,” and 
he took off his straw hat and scooped up a lot of 
water, and when it had run through between the 
straws, there lay Miss Pollywog just making up her 
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mind that something had happened, she didn’t ex- 
actly know what. 

“Well,” said the boy, ‘“‘a flounder and a pollywog— 
that’s doing first-rate; for Jim said I mustn’t go with 
him, ’cause I’d scare all the fish.” 

So he put them iuto a little basket, and started off 
home. P 

‘It was very evident that the flounder was dying, for 
he opened his mouth and gasped so that Miss Pollywog 
couldn’t bear to look at him, and turned the other 
way, while the boy marched on, whistling a merry 
tuue. 

* Miss Pollywog,” feebly whispered the flounder, ‘I 
think I could die easier if you would come and let me 
rest my head on your soft back.” 

“Are you sure you can’t live, possibly?’ said Miss 
Pollywog, “or are you only—” 

“Ob! no, indeed, Miss Pollywog; I’m positive of it. 
Don’t yeu suppose I know when I’m dying?” 

“All right, then,” said Miss Pollywog. ‘‘I’ll come. 
There, now, are you real comfortable?” 

“Very, very, indeed,” said the flounder, and the 
boy changed his tune to one quite melancholy and 
sad. 

“But there is one thing,’’ continued the flounder, 
“that is troubling me.” 

** What is it?’ said Miss Pollywog. 

“That face I made up this morning; if you will only 
forgive that it seems as though I wouldn’t mind 
much,” 

“If you’re sare you’re going to die right off,” said 
Miss Pollywog, “Ill forgive you.” 

“Yes, miss; I’m very sure I can’t hold out much 
longer; and when I don’t move any more, it seems to 
me if you would promise to just give me one little 
kiss, I couldn't ask for anything more.” 

“Mr. Flounder!” said Miss Pollywog, sternly. 

“Oh! I didn’t mean now; but by and by, when I 
am very still, you know.” 

** Well,”’ said Miss Pollywog, “it doesn’t look at all 
as if you ever were going to die, and I’m sorry I held 
you,” whereupon the flounder gave a great gasp, 
closed his eyes, and fell over on the bottom of the 
basket. 

Poor fellow!” sighed Miss Pollywog; “ he’s dead; 
but I suppose I must do as I promised.’”’ So she 
reached over and kissed him. 

The flounder opened one eye, winked at Miss Polly- 
wog, gave a final gasp, and never spoke again; but 
Miss Polly wog pearly fainted to think she had, after 
all, actually kissed a live flounder. 

Finally Miss Pollywog was set down with a bump, 
and the cover was taken off the basket. 

“Hulloa!” said the boy; ‘‘flounder’s dead—polly~ 
Wwog’s all right.’"” So Miss Pollywog was put into a 
tumbler of water, and the flounder was taken to the 
kitchen and presented fo the cook. 

“What's that?” said the cook. 

“That’s for my birthday dinner,” said the boy. “I 
caught him.” 

* Ts that all you caught?” said the cook. 

“No, sir-ee; I got a pollywog,” said the boy. 

“Going to have her for dinner, too?’ asked the 
cook. 

“T don’t know,” said the boy; ‘“‘ would she fry 
well?” 

“First rate,” answered the cook, “if you cut off 
her head and tail.” 

“ Why, that’s all she’s got,’’ said the boy; ‘and as 
I’m awfully hungry, guess I'll try something else,” 
and he went out. 

The cook took the flounder, turned it over once or 
twice, and then said: 

“That’s just about the meanest-looking flounder I 
ever did see,” and she threw it over the fence into the 
backyard, where it was immediately swallowed up by 
a great tom-cat. 

The boy took Miss Pollywog into the parlor. 

“My! what a lot of people,” said Miss Pollywog. 
(It was the boy’s birthday.) “I wonder if they are all 
going to stay to dinner;” and as she thought of the 
dishes there would be to wash, she felt very thankful 
that Mrs. and Mr. Frog’s acquaintances were more 
limited. 

There was one young lady, with pretty pink cheeks, 
that Miss Pollywog couldn’t keep her eyes off of, for 
she looked as if she knew her A B C’s all through, 
and that was all Miss Pollywog asked in anyone. But 
when the boy came to her and held the glass where 
she could see to the best advantage, this pretty young 
lady said, ‘* Oh, how sweet!” and then right off, under 
her breath, she said, *‘ The horrid thing!”’ 

Now, no one but Miss Pollywog heard this last re- 
mark, and her little heart sank as low as her tail 
would let it, and after that she thought the young 
ledy with the pink cheeks was the most uncomfort- 
able person to look at in the room. 

There were great preparations for that birthday 
dinner, which Miss Polly wog had little to do with ex- 
cept look at, for the boy put her in the middle of the 
table, after getting one of the large celery-holders for 
her; and although Miss Pollywog bad some misgiv- 
ings as to how this thing was going to end, still she 
was very glad of the change where she could stretch 
her tail and have quite a swim. 

Of course, Miss Pollywog, being a governess, was 
quite a scholar; so when they all came in to dinner 
she looked and knew it was five o’clock. Such a din- 
ner! Why, I’m sure it would take nearly a whole 


column if I went into all the particulars. It was no- 





ticed that during dinner Miss Pollywog kept ber back 
to the young lady with pink cheeks all the time. 

As each course was brought on, the boy would put 
something in Miss Polly wog’s pond for her to eat; and 
at half-past six, when they left the table, she was 
nearly smothered, for there were some turkey, cran- 
berry sauce, fried potatoes, mince pie, plum pudding, 
some jelly, and a piece of apple, to say nothing of 
three or four spoons for Miss Polly wog “to ‘light on,” 
as the boy said. 

Just bef_re dinner was over, the boy asked for his 
flounder. 

“T haven’t seen it,’’ said the waitress, 

** Please ask the cook to come in,” said the boy, so 
the cook came in. 

“I'm ready for my flounder now; where is it, cook?” 
said the boy. 

**Got away,” said the cook, which was very wrong, 
indeed. 

“ Well, that’s very funny,” said the boy. 

“ Yes, it is very funny,” said the cook, and she went 
out and shut the door. 

**Got away,” said Miss Pollywog to herself, ‘“‘after 
saying he was dead and getting me to kiss him. Oh! 
he’ll surely go home and tell Mr. and Mrs. Frog, and 
if ever I get back I shall lose my place!” and she put 
her tail over her eyes and cried so many tears that the 
water overflowed in the celery glass and made quite a 
puddle on the table-cloth. 

By-and-by the last mouthful was taken, the lights 
turned down over the empty table, and Miss Pollywog 
was left to herself. 

“Tf I could only get a wink of sleep!” said she; 
“seems to me I shouldn’t feel so discouraged. Guess 
I'll try itany way.’ Soshe got down in one corner, 
under a piece of fried potato, and, sure enough, in two 
minutes she was sound asleep. 

The boy came in and took anvther handful of nuts 
and raisins, und then went out again and all was quiet. 
Miss Polly wog lay dreaming of her home. She thought 
that one of her pollywog scholars had just said ber 
alphabet as far as C without missing, when smash 
went the celery-glass over on the table, and the big 
cat which had eaten the flounder and had come in 
through the window to see if there were any things 
left from dinner, put his paw on Miss Polly wog’s back, 
lifted her into his mouth and swallowed her without 
awink; and wheu the boy came for more nuts and 
raisins he saw in the dim light a large cat sitting on 
the window-seat, looking as if he hadn’t had anything 
to eat fora week. And this was the sad, sad end of 
Miss Pollywog’s afternoon out. 





THE UNINVITED GUEST. 
(From the German.] 

T Christmas time Lina and Clara received a 

beautiful baby-house from their dear mother. 

It gave them and every one who saw it so much pleas- 

ure, that I hope you also, my little readers, will gladly 

give me your attention, while 1 explain to you exactly 
how it looked. 

The house was about as long and as broad as a large 
table, and open at the top, so that the sun can shine 
in, and everything be plainly seen and handled. 

It was divided in half; one half was the parlor, the 
other half kitchen and chamber. The room was fur- 
nished with red curtains, a looking-glass with a giit 
frame, a bureau, table, chairs, a footstool; a hanging 
basket, pictures, flowers, and many other things that 
other well-furnished houses always contain. 

On the green sofa sat papa-doll in a gay dressing 
gown. He was leaning his head, with a white night- 
cap on, comfortably against a cushion, and stretched 
his feet out on the Brussels carpet. 

He must have been reading the paper, as he is hold- 
ing one in bis hand, his pipe having gone out. 

Next to him sat mamma, with her youngest child 
on ber lap. 

This little family were just going to have coffee, for 
the coftee-pot, cups, and two plates of cakes were 
standing before them upon a round table; and a jolly- 
looking boy, in a blue velveteen suit, was waiting 
anxiously for his breakfast. A half-grown girl was 
standing before the looking-glass, to see if she was 
dressed neatly and if her beautiful cloak and silk hat 
and muff became her well. 

In the kitchen stood the cook, witlr a snow-white 
cap and apron on, preparing dinner for the bhouse- 
hold. She had plenty of everything; there was a 
roast ham, butter, eggs, fruit, vegetabies and many 
other things. All the closets were full of plates, 
dishes, pots, frying-pans, and everything imaginable 
that could be useful in the kitchen was bere. Brooms, 
dust-brushes, a market basket, all were there, and 
even a cat’s plate with a gnawed-off bone (made of 
sugar) lying on it. 

In the chamber again everything looked complete: 
here was a beautiful cradle, a sofa to sleep on, a wash- 
stand, upon which stood a basin and all that belonged 
to it; a towel-rack was hanging up and beside it a cur- 
tain, behind which I peeped and saw dresses, coats, 
jackets, aprovs and everything needful. 

Clara and Lina forgot their new clothes, their sugar- 
plums and books, and all else that Kriss-Kringle had 
brought them, in their delight over this little house. 
Sometimes they arranged it one way, sometimes an- 
other, and always it gave them new pleasure. It was 
lucky that it was their holiday time, else I am afraid 
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they would have neglected their school-books, and that 
would not have been right. Especially in the kitchem 
they loved to work. The neat cook stood quietly ia 
the room, for they did not allow her to work or even 
wait on the table. 

One evening our little girls had put the frying-paa 
on the hearth with three nice little sausages in it, made 
of sugar; but how great was their surprise in the 
morning, to find, on getting up, nothing but disorder 
in the dear little house. Radishes, fish, crabs, pastry 
and tarts lay on the floor, thrown out of their dishes; 
many a precious thing was wanting altogether, and 
even the sausages were half eaten. 

‘Dolls, dolls, you are always so good, and never 
touch anything. We bope you did not get up last 
bight,” said the little girls. 

“Ah, no! father is sitting so honestly in the corner 
of the sofa, mother is lying in bed with her little chil- 
dren sleeping so soundly. No; you have not done it! 
But who has?” All day the little children worried 
and questioned. 

In the evening they were careful not to leave any- 
thing about. Every crumb was put carefully in the 
closets and well covered; but when they leoked in the 
morning every little thing in the house was in the 
same disorder, and many a thing missing. 

The round-table was overthrown and a pretty vase 
broken. Also a chair in the bedroom was moved, and 
the curtains awry. Just as Lina wanted to arrange it, 
something warm and living ran over her hand, so that 
the poor child screamed with fright. Clara, who was 
standing at the window, saw something rush behind 
the stove. She thought it was the little doll with her 
tippet and muff, but Rosy was lying quietly in the 
bureau, and the unknown peace-disturber did not 
show himself again. But the little girls were almest 
afraid to approach the house, and all the family made 
fun of this great wonder and the haunted baby- 
house. 

Mother comforted the children, and said, “Te- 
morrow I will show you who is the ghost.” And, 
indeed, she did it, and who do you think it was? A 
beautiful little mouse, with clear black eyes, was leok- 
ing out of the trap which mother had put up ir the 
baby-house, and seemed to ask, ‘“‘Why are you se 
afraid of me, your poor little guest? You have pre= 
pared everything so beautifully and conveniently, as 
if you liked to receive strangers. And now I*ome 
and eat a little, you imprison me and even want te 
take my life, you naughty children.” 

The little girls pitied the poor rogue, and let him rum 
in the barn. ‘* Where so many mice eat, there will be 
a crumb left for you,” they said. 

“ But, little mouse, remember never come into eur 
house again, else the cat shall have you for supper.” 











Pujzles, 


QUOTATION POETRY. 





Form a familiar quotation from Alexander Pope by taking 
a word from each of the following auotations: 
“'Tis impious in a good man to be sad.""— Young. 
“ Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore.”—Frankiin, 
“ Learning i3 but an adjunct to ourself.’’—Shakespeare. 
** Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.’’— Longfellow. 
“ Making their lives a prayer.”— Whittier. 
“ All delays are dangerous in war.""—Dryden. 
“ The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door.’’— Wordsworth. 
RACHEL. 
CHARACTERISTICS. 
What noted men do the following suggest? 
1. The lion of justice. 
2. “I am the State.” 
3. “ The wisest fool in Christendom.”’ 
4. “England expects every man to do his duty.” 
Vela, 
DECAPITATED -POETRY. 
The flames upon the hearthstone —, 
And o’er the hills the cattle ——; 
And, listening, I my transport —— 
To her whom I had loved un——. 


By my truth and honor —, 
In my heart her image —, 
In the harvest time of —— 
I will pledge her with —. 
Some HIDDEN GIRLS. 
1. James, tell Arthur it is school time. 
2. I made of blue silk a tie for Charlie. 
3. Wear that tie I made for you. ALLE Inwee, 
A SQUARE WorD. 
Exquisite, 
Notion. 
At hand. 


Parts of grain. HERBSERE. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. I. 
A Poetical Enigma.— 
* Defer not till to-morrow to be wise, 
To-morrow’s sun to thee may never rise.” 
Hidden Girls.—1. Helen. 2. Alma. 3. Ethel. 4. Mabel. 6. Edith. 
A Charade.—But-ton : button. 


A Diamond Puzzle.— 
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SMILING face, a dimpled chin, 
Some tender eyes of blue ; 
Wherefore is she condemned for sin, 
My little maid of two? 
She runs to meet me up the path ; 
Her graces mine renew. 
*Tis false! she is no child of wrath, 
This little maid of two. 
Her little hand is on my cheek, 
It thrills me through and through ; 
My lips refuse awhile to speak, 
But kiss my maid of two. 


You talk of primal wickedness ; 
Pray what has that to do 

With all this laughing blessedness, 
This little maid of two? 


“Depraved and totally undone,” 

{ think’s about your view ; 

But when your argument is spun, 
Here’s still my maid of two. 

Her innocence, her artless ways, 
Her faith and love so true, 

Refute your dogma to God’s praise ; 
This little maid of two. 

Ah me! were all the world as she, 
What should the angels do 

But yield their palms, bestow their crowns 
On little maids of two? 

—B. S. Parker, in the Indianapolis Herald. 


HOW A BRAHMIN BECAME A 
CHRISTIAN. 

HAT could induce me to leave a 

comfortable position and come 
over to Christianity? Ah, I must thank 
Brahminism for that! I was taught that 
the Lord of the Brahmins drank up the 
whole of the Pacific and the Atlantic and 
‘the whole of the northern seas, and, 
credulous as I was, this was too much for 
my credulity. A great doubt was 
infused into my darkened soul, and 
that led me to study the whole subject 
of religion, Hindoo religion, in its most 
popular forms, and in its philosophic 
form too. The philosophic form may be 
divided into two classes, atheistical and 
theistical. I will not say much of the 
atheistical form, because it is the fool 
that has said in his heart, There is no 
God. But according to the theistical 
form God has existed from all eternity, 
not as a personal agent, but as an eternal 
principle. That eternal principle lies in 
a state of quiescence not conscious of its 
existence, and without life and motion, 
and it remains in that state for ages, and 
cycles of ages, and after the lapse of 
cycles of ages it somehow comes to con- 
sciousness, and then says, ‘lam,’ and has 
a volition. The genius of our language | } 
would lead us to presume that this 
eternal principle is a neuter principle. 
Brahm is a noun of the neuter gender. 
Well, we ask our great philosophers how 





this great eternal principle comes to} DOLLS 


consciousness, and they start with a 
mystery. Pantheism starts with a 
mystery. They say this eternal principle 
comes to consciousness, and then it says 
“T am, the great name by which God 
revealed himself to Moses,’”’ and then it 


begins to speak of men, women, and} poLis 


children having emanated from this 
eternal principle, and after the lapse of 
8,400,000 years—for they believe in the 
transmigration of souls—man will return 
to this eternal principle again. And they 


say that as the froth of the sea is nothing | DOLLS allt 


but a part of the sea, so man and the 
whole world are parts of the Great 
Eternal Spirit, and will all get back into 
that spirit. This is Pantheism. They 
earry this out to its logical results. 
Human entity, apart from the Divine 
principle, is denied, human responsibility 
is denied, and human accountability. 
When man commits sin they hold that 
he does not commit sin. Man’s sin be- 
comes God’s sin: man’s folly becomes 
God’s folly. Now when I came to know 
this blasphemous system, I made up my 
mind not to have anything to do with 
it. Then there was a vacuum formed in 
this heart of mine, aud we in India do 
not like the idea of being without a 
religion. However the idea of being 
without a religion may be favored in 
England and the United States, in India 
if they cannot have a true religion they 
will have a false one. Then was my 
heart drawn to that wonderful book, the 
Book of books, the Bible. On September 
13th, 1843, I was enabled to put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ. If I had chosen to be 
a hypocrite I might bave still remained 
among my own people, but I could not. 
Brahminism is closely intertwined with 
the daily life, and it is no easy matter to 
break off from it. It was very trying in 


did. I was not afraid of being punished 
for so doing by my own people, for the 
protecting arm of Britain extends to 
India; but I had to give up a loving 
mother, three brothers, and three sisters 
and a large number of first and second 
cousins, the last named being regarded 
in India as belonging to the same family 
as oneself. But the Lord Jesus has said 
that whosoever will not take up His cross 
and follow Him is not worthy of Him. I 
embraced Christianity, and I found 
many of the precious promises of the 
blessed Saviour realized in my own case, 
especially the declaration, ** Whosoever 
forsaketh father and mother, and brother 
and sister, and houses, and land, hath a 
hundredfold more in this world, and in 
the world to come everlasting life.” In 
how many different forms has this 
promise been realized in my eagpeitence 
in the last thirty years!—Nuarayan 
Sheshadri. 
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DOLLS SKATING PARTY. Oxs 
The ae y skates, &c., TOYS 

DOLLS were ordered in Paris. ‘OY 

OLLS e presume this is thes first ex- TOYS 
DOLLS hipiion of a DOLL SKATING TOYS 
DOLLS PARTY in this or any oles coun- TOYS 
por. Ta Ys 
IOLLS - the large Tintew next the TOYS 
DOLLS main entrance on Mth st. we are TOYS 
DOLLS fratding our DOLLS’ PRIZE BABY TOYS 
DOLLS SHO 5 Spocieting of of pmerty tons TOYS 
pouls doll bies. 


their outfits, TOYS 

OLLS twenty-four doll mothers, and TOYS 
DOLLS twenty-four doll nurses,exquisitely Toys 
DOLLS dressed, all = the finest Parisian T' 
DOLLS manufactur 
Inside the : store, near the Mth st. TOYS 
DOLLS entrance, are three contribution TOYS 

OFLS boxes, one each ie the la d YORK TOYS 
DOLLS INFANT AS Mey ETL 
DOLLS the FOUNDLING. ASYLUM (Cath- zoye 
Dolls ole, and the HEBREW OR 


DOLLS ties of the city. 
DOLLS waiting assists those wishin 
eos contetpate, neh 
DOLLS in either box 
resents, and each box is labeled. TOY rs 
por. ivery morning a bulletin is posted TOYS 
LLS up near the boxes, showing how the TUYS 
DOLLS LS vote stood at the close of the day Rave 
DOLLS a18 previous. The polls will gt eoeee 
RIDAY, Dee. 


$1, and th 
£ BABY, with ITS OUTFIT, TOYS 
DOLLS the DOLL MOTHER, and NURSE, TOYS 
DOLLS together with ALL the contribu- TOYS 
DOLLS tions which have been received in TOYS 
the three boxes, will be donated TOYS 
DOLLS to that CHARITY of the THREE TOYS 
DOLLS above named which has received ors 
DOLLS the largest number of Mh) or, in T 
iT CON- T TOYS 






































Kife Insurance, 


For the benefit of policy holders, we 
give the surplus capital of the following 
standard Companies, after all their lia- 
bilities are paid: 

Mutual, New York, 
$8, 403, 900. 75. 











Connecticut Mutual, Ct., 
$6,642, 135.41. 





Mutual Benefit, New Jersey, 
$5,717,283. 74. 


New York Life, N. Y., 
$4,520,401.79. 


Equitable, New York, 
$3,432, 745.67. 


North Western Mutual, Wisconsin, 
$2, 987,380.56. 














Etna, Connecticut, 
$2,916,512. 29. 


: New England Mutual, Massachusetts, 


$2, 256,498.06. 


New York Life & Trust, N. Y., 
$2, 128,471.64. 
Manhattan, New York, 
$1,932,392. 41. 

Union Mutual, Maine, 
$1,673,519.40. 

Charter Oak, Connecticut, 
$1,217,058.87. 


National, U. 8. A., Washington, D.C., 
$946,051.78. 














Phenix Mutual, Connecticut, 
$916,378.21. 


Massachusetts Mutual, Mass., 
$859,814.35. 
Germania, New York, 
$821,355.63. 

United States, New York, 
$805,722.28 
Knickerbocker, New York, 
$773,248.55. 

Provident Life & Trust, Pennsylvania, 
$736,148.74. 


Continental, New York, 
$725, 753.88. 
Home, New York, 
$672,930.32. 
Universal, New York, 
$669,872.18. 


Washington, New York, 
$665,370.05. 




















Pennsylvania Mutual, Pa., 
$657,923. 923.50. 


National, Vé Vermont, 
$636,611.41. 


Globe Mutual, New York, 

















DOLLS oer words, the LARGE: 5 

DOLL UTION, and the receipt for TOYS $521,193.95. 

eit ky L the ‘same fen said institution will TOYS 

DOLLS ai lm nb | pal allie teas TOS Berkshire, Massachusetts, 

pore TOYS $409,348.64. 

DOLLS | ORDERS BY MAIL attended to | TOYS 8 

DOLLS | CRORES BY MAIL attende hes Tore State Mutual, Massachusetts, 

DOLLS | and Illuminated Quadriple TOYS $384,588.20. 

DOL sonmial Cards sent free to an mOre <ieraieagian 

DOLLS — 0 TOYS New Jersey Mutual, N. J., 

ILLS O TOYS $309, 823.59. 
DOLLS PARTIES § BUYI"9, TO SELL) TOYS —_— 
ny ain, Manu, i - ; 

DOLLS | stitutions wiserg to surchtss | TOYS Travelers, Connecticut, 

DOLLS | for the holidays, .houl! make| TOYS $310,279.02 

DOLLS | their selections now. Good: se-| TOYS ’ aged 

pois ond . be carefu:.. pasted nore S ae 

DOULS | sired. SeStSS @ any Swe at TO¥S Connecticut General, Ct., 

Bouts Tors an. 

4s OF 4 

DOLLS |G OOD DELIV D| TOYS i i ity 

Botte | Bhim 3 Hild EEN | Rare) Secorty tte neo. 

DOLLS | CITY, and HOBOKEN. TOYS + gl 

DOLLS 0 7x8 Metropolitan, New York, 

DOLLS | Goods Packed and Shipped | TOYS $207,899.87. 

pore is =. eas part of the Coun- sore 

DOLLS 0, 0 TOYS John Hancock, Massachusetts, 
$197,665.13, 

R. H. MACY & CO., Brooklyn, New York, 

$190,531.04. 


14th St. and Sixth Av., 


TOYS TOY 
TOYS 8 TOYS TOYS TOYS 





TOY 
TOYS TOYS TOYS TOYS TOYS 








Atlantic Mutual, New York, 
$160,488. 26. 





WEEKLY 
CLOBE, 
DR. GEORGE B. LORING, 


Agricultural Editor. 
HIS FAMOUS PAPERS, 


The Farm-Yard Club 


or 


JOTHAM, 
Every Week. 


Chess Department, 


(Lllustrated), 
GIVEN EVERY WEEK. 


Short Stories, complete in ey- 
ery number. 

The best Summary of New En- 
gland and General News. 

Full Market Reports. 

Boston’s best Sermons reported 
every week. 

The Political News and Gossip, 
from an impartial standpoint. 

Wit and Humor. 

Home and Foreign Correspond-_ 
ence. 

Literary News, Editorial Arti- 
cles and Paragraphs, etc., etc., 
etc. 

Altogether THE WEEKLY 
GLOBE is the most thorough 


family newspaper in New En- 

glan 

MAKE UP YOUR CLUBS. 

TERMS: 

Is bcs ciniiceciatdoasabsdonbsiccioad’ $2.00 
Four copies to one address pecccceces 6.00 
a Si li nde 12.00 
Ten rd =? Ot \ éebeceeuns 14.00 


And an extra copy to any one sending a 
clab of eight or ten. 
Postage free in all cases: 
Terms strictly in advance. Address, 
GLOBE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Boston. 


THE WEEKLY GLOBE WITH OTHER PUB- 
LICATIONS. 


We will send THE WEEKLY GLOBE and either of 
the Magazines or papers given below at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payments must be made in 
advance : 





Regular price 


for both. 

Golden Rule..... .. ....0++- $3 25 $1 20 
Harper's Magazine........ 475 6 6e 
feemly.... ...... 475 600 

“ Bazar............ 475 600 
Scribner’s Monthly........ 475 6090 
St. Nicholas.................+ 4c0 5 00 
EEE 275 3 60 
Youth’s Companion........ 3 00 375 


The subscriptions to these publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not 
furnish specimen copies of any of them. They 
need not necessarily be ordered to the same person 
orthe same Post Office as THE WEEKLY GLOBE. 
Our responsibility ends when subscribers receive 
their first number. 


BOSTON 
DAILY 
CLOBE, 


Eight Pages, Cut, Pasted and 
Folded. 


AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER. 


Only $8 a Year. Postage Free. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST FAM- 
ILY NEWSPAPER IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


During the Centennial year, 1876, no expense 
will be spared to make the BOSTON DAILY 
GLOBE the most eomplete and enterprising 
newspaper Of the day. It will contain all the 
news of the day, social, political, religious, and 
general ; full market, fi ial and shipping re- 
ports, and special telegrams and correspondence 
from our own newsgatherers in ali the leading 
capitals. Asan advertising medium it has no 
superior, as atrial will demonstrate. 


TERMS-—Strictly in Advance: 








One COPY OME VEAP... 1 ec see eee eeeeeeeeeees ou 
a © @ix mONtHS...........-00eeeeeeeeee 400 
o * three months.........--.-..+ «+++ 200 


POSTACE FREE. 
Address 


THE GLOBE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
238 Washington St., Boston. 
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Finvncial, 








From Monday, Nov. 22, to Saturday, 


Nov. 27. 


Wall Street Tepics.—Pending the meeting 
of Congress and the publication of the several 
messages, there is some holding back on the part 
of investors. Moreover, several important suits 
are before the courts, involving some railway in- 
terests of considerable magnitude. Money is still 
abundant, though the bank report shows a loss in 
the excess over the legal reserves. Three or four 
suspensions took place among the smaller of the 
city Savings Banks, but it is believed that the as- 
sets are ample in most cases. At any rate the sus- 
pensions have had little or no effect on the street. 

Government Bonds.—Moderate activity has 
prevailed, the demand being strictly for invest- 
ment. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 


Noy. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
"31, 12) 1%, 1 a 134 Ix 

6s, reg........ % 1 224, ; 2 
gga 123 123% 13% 2 « 193%5 «128% 
&s'5-d0s, ep. eh 1144 1144 31g S145 14 
6s 5-208, cp , 116 1164 6% BB 1164 U6x 
6s 5-20s,n. cp.’65, 12044 120% 120% § 120% 120% 
6s 5-208, cp...'67, 122% 12244 12% BZ ime 1k 
6a 5-20s, cp. ."68, 1223 12254 122% 3 122% 123 
5s 10-408 reg ..... 116% 116% 116% fd 3 16% LI7k 
5s 10-408 cp...... 117% 7 O«NT4g «tT 118 
fs, funded cp ‘ai, W7% 17% «16k «66K «17K 
6s currency..... 1% §=612555 «105K Oi‘ kt 125K 


Gold.—There is no indication at this time of 
any decided movement in gold, though the ten- 
dency would seem to be downward were it not for 
the scarcity of cash gold. 

Hov, Nov. Noy. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
23. mA. aS Bw 


eSescoccccees mine 14 14 114s 
fs Tenders. .87.13 87.1 esd 87.38 


1143 Holi- 
87.43 day. 


Stocks, etc.—The volume of business has been 
moderate, but prices are, as a rule, pretty well 
maintained. 





The highest quotations during the weck were 
as follows: 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
22. 23. “4 2. 6 867. 
N.Y.C.& A. a. W546 106 106% 10635 106% 
Harle iobeoo saan 1383 182X os» 2% 
6% 16% 16% «16% 
64 Rk . 6244 «62% 
BOX, 5 39% © 89% 
53% «BBY : Mi 5S 
1056 106 : 105% 105% 
36% BK: 98% 365% 
do pref L 6% GH : 47% «(67 
Ohio & Miss... 18% 183% 18% $ WK 18% 
Central of N.J.105'¢ 105¥ 5% 5% 105% 
1., L. & W....119% 119% 119% co 1ivy =119% 
Han & St. Jos.. 4% _ B% Bs 
Onion Pacific.. 73) 7234 72% = 13% 74% 
Panama. 123 128% «(129 : 127 127 
West’nUnTel.. 73% 5K 76 : 76% 76% 
At.& Pacific Tel 19 18% «6119 18% 18% 
Cace.. . —<. 17% Ww «17% 
pref. Bs BK Bx . 
Pacific Mail.... 40% 404 404 4 40 
Adams Ex...... 1101 101 Wig 102 101 
ye “preger 4 OK Wh oy 
U. 8. ~ ter 52 & 55 ee 
Wells, Fargo... 81% 82 85 
Foreign Exe hange.— 
gers. 3 anys. 
London prime bankers, 4. snes 46 4.87 @ 4.88 








FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U.8. Government Bonds of al! issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold direct at current 
market rates, for immediate delivery. in large or 
amall amounts to suit all classes of investors and 
Institutions; and all business connected with 
nvestments in Government Bonds, transfers of 
Registered Certificates, Exchange of ay oe 
Bonds for Rezistered, — of interest be 
attended to on favorable term: 

All other marketable Stocks ‘and Bonds bought 
and sold on Commission ; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
ican and foreiga Coin bought and sold 


ch FISK & HATCH. 
Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 33% & 898 CANAL. ST., corner Laight. 

Open dally wr 4 be to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets— r Eleven Million Dollars, 
Barpiis. —— Million Dollars. 
*r cent, Interest allowed. 

ao n English, French and German 

G. 8. CHAPIN, trens. LNES, Pres’t. 
T. S. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 














Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by personal 4 ction. In 
many years’ business have never lost a dollar. We 


ey the interest promptly, semi-annually, in New 
ork. No customer of ours ever waited a day for 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is likely cver to see. no prosperity is now 
certain. Send for particu References in 
every State in the Union. J. ae Ww ATKINS & CO., 
LAWRENCE, KA 

we Ganlentions' throughout the West a specialty. 





1845, cuarrer perpetvan. 1875, 


ECONOMY. SECURITY, 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, Vice-President. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
EDW. A. STRONG, Secretary. 








This Company is one of the OLDEST 
and LARGEST in our country and its re- 
cord of THIRTY YEARS’ successful busi- 
ness shows it to be one of the SAFEST and 
BEST in which to insure. 


Elements of Strength and Supe- 
rior Merit. 


Policies in force, 41,302.— 
Insurance at risk............ 
Assets safely invested........ 
Surplus, as regards Policy- 
holders, after deducting re- 
serve fund and 4 pr. ct. and 
all other liabilities 
Income in 1874...........0+.+++6 
Increage of Assets in 1874 .... 
Paid for Policy Claims since 
organization........ godeeseace 
Paid for Dividends to mem- 
bers since organization..... 
Dividends declared, to be 


$132.000,000 00 
30,533,429 94 


3,659,135 39 
6,740,761 97 
1,991,956 40 





22,500,000 00 
18,500,000 00 


EEE BEB ccicccsscnccccncece 2,949,588 65 
Ratio of expenses to income 
in 1874 (excluding taxes).... S.49 per cent. 


Average ratio of expenses to 


income since organization. 10.60 per cent. 





By economy of expenses and careful 
management this Company affords the 
largezt amount of Insurance for the least 
outlay. 


All Kinds of Approved Policies 
issued. 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, 
STATE AGENT, 
Eastern District of N. Y., 
137 Broadway, New York. 
Liberal arrangements made with those desiring 


to act as Canvassers Previous knowledge of the 
business not essential. 


CHAMBERS 


STERLING PIANO, 














ws Social Safe. Offer.” 
READ! MARK! WRITE! 
Before you buy, send for information, circulars, 


and price-list. Guarantee unlimited. Pianos sent 
for approval, and satisfaction assured ad | cama 
saved by our “ Special Safe Offer. Ad 
CHAMBERS PIANO FA GTORY, 
306 Fourth Avenue, New Y ork. 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
Patent Grand Upright 


PIANOS. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


Pronounced by the best judges superior to all 
others. Also, every variety of 


Grand and Square Pianos. 


Endorsed by the Highest Musica] Authorities in 
the World — Liszt, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ 
ABT, SARO, PAULUS. 

484 Washington Street, Boston ; 

20 East 14th Street, New York; 

927 Chestnut St., Phila.; Cor. Adams and State Sts., 
Chicago. 


§#~ Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free. Agents 
wanted in every large city and aterm 


0 OK, 
@ ‘Prize Medal & 
Spooi Cotton 
WM. HENRY SMITH & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 
32 Greene St. N. ¥» 










: UeRaDE MaRK.] 





Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
NEW YORK, 
Are offering the Finest Stock of 


CACHEMIRE FINISH 


BLACK SILKS, 


ALL GRADES, at Unequaled Prices. 


“ ROSE,” 

“CREME,” 
“MYRTLE,” 
“SULPHUR,” 

“ BORDEAUX,” 

“BLEU CEIL,” 
and “MARINE BLUE,” 
FAILLE DRESS SILKS, 

Also, 


Damasse and Matelasse Silks, Trimming 
Silks, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 
. Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


Tn all Qualities, at popular prices. 








E. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311% Grand St, N.Y. 
EXHIBITION 


OF NOVELTIES ALL OVER THE ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 


Black Silk Bonnet Velvets 


at $1.25, at $1.50, at $1.75, at $2.00, at $2.25, at $2.50. 


STILL ANOTHER LOT OF THE 7 
rtrd CROWN VEL 4 Only $3 


ET. Compare it with $4and 
Velvet elsewhere. — as | per yard. 


t@” ASK TO SEE THEM. 


Black Silk Mantiila Velvets, 


$3.75, 24.50, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00, $6.50, $7.50, up. BAR- 
GAINS. EXAMINE, 


Black Dress Silks 


SPECIAL OFFERING. 
CUINET’S BRAND. 


EVERY DAY INCREASING SALES, 

at 85c., %e., $1, $1 15, $1 25. 

SATIN FINISH, §1 45, $1 50, $1 55. 

ANOTHER LINE RICHER—22, $2 25, $2 45—About 
$1 UNDER REGULAR PRICES. 


Round Felt Hats and Bonnets. 


All Reduced. Fabulous Prices. 
SILK VELVET ROUND HATS, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75 
BONNET ANDSASH RIBBONS—PRICES DOWN. 
Ostrich Tips, Feathers and Plumes, 
LARGEST STOUK IN TUL3 CITY TO SELECT 
FROM 

0000000000000000000000 
RIDLEY’S o o RIDLEY’S 

ODON’T FAIL TO 


EX-o 
RIDLEY’S o 
OUR 


on 


o RIDLEY’S 
oAMINE Newo 
RIDLEY’S o o RIDLEY’S 
* oHeusekeeping De-o 2 
RIDLEY'S o RIDLEY’S 
opartment, Also dailyo 
RIDLEYS o RIDLEY’S 
oarrivals from Europe ofo 
RIDLEY’S o o RIDLEY’S 
oFancy Goods the ° 
RIDLEY’S o RIDLEY’S 
oBasement Floor, before ° 
RIDLEY’S o o RIDLEY’S 
_ OLeaving tke Establish-o 
RIDLEY’S o 9 RIDLEY’S 
oment. 
0000000000 0000000000 = 


©O0000000000000 © 


RIDLEY’S 0 oO 
° “i ‘ T= O 
RIDLEY’S TOY S TOS TOYS - 


oO 0 
RIDLEY’S o Dolls. Dolls. Dolls, ° 


RIDLEY’S 
RIDLEY’S 
RIDLEY’S 


4 o 
RipLEy’s 0 =: Santa Claus. =o. RipLEY’s 
Oo oO 
RIDLEY’S 0 Opening THURSDAY,» RIDLEY’S 
° Dec. 2. oO 
RIDLEY’S 0 0 RIDLEY’S 


eoooscesco osococoe5o 


EXAMINE OUR FUR DEYP?ART- 
MENT. 

EXAMINE OUR LADIES’ & MISSES’ CLOAKS, 
SACQUES, AND SUITS. 

EXAMINE OUR BOYS’ SUITS, $2.50, $3,$3.50, $4.50, 
up. 

EXAMINE OUR NEW WHITE GOODS DE- 
PARTMENT. 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 


We take pleasure in informing parties residing 
ata distance that we have increased our facilities 
for the executing of orders, which enables us to 
promise quick dispatch and correctness in filling 
all orders addressed to us. Prices quoted above 
guaranteed for ten days only. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 2114 Grand St., N.Y. 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, GS and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth Block east from the Bowery. 





GRAND STREET CROSS-TOWN LINE OF 
CARS PASSES THE DOOR AND CONNECTS 
WITH EVERY CITY CAR AND STAGE ROUTE 
GOING NORTH AND SOUTH. SIX MINUTES’ 
RIDE FROM THE CORNER OF BROADWAY. 





Gentlemen’s Furnishing 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


SMOKING JACKETS, 
DRESSING GOWNS, 
FRENCH CARDIGAN JACKETS, 

SILK MUFFLERS AND HDKFS., 
“MEDICATED SCARLET and WHITE FLAN- 
NEL UNDERWEAR,” 

“A.C. & CO."8” IMPROVED DRESS SHIRTS, 
COLLARS and CUFFS, 

Ready Made and to order and WARRANTED TO 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN’S 
BUCKSKIN UNDERWEAR. 
THE LATEST STYLES of NECK WEAR. 
LADIES’ SILK HDKFS., 
SASH RIBBONS, 
TIES, GLOVES, WRISTLETS, 
CHILDREN’S SASHES and SASH RIBBONS, 
&e., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 
Broadway, corner 19th St. 





Holiday Pi Presents, 
Arnold, Constable & Co.. 


ARE OFFERING 
3,000 DRESSES, 
CALICO, 
DRESS GOODS, 


PLAIDS, &e. 

“Cut and put upin DRESS PATTERNS. marked 
in plain figures, and placed on a SEPARATE 
COUNTER for the convenience of CUSTOMERS.” 


Broadway, corer 19th Street. 


AT RETAIL. 
Genuine First Class 


FURS, 


Warranted in every respect and at the LOWEST 
PRICES, for Ladies, Misses and Children. FUR 
and FEATHER TRIMMINGS, ROBES for Car 
riages and Sleighs, FOOT MUFFS, &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


EVENING POST. 


Reduced Terms of Subscription, 








i cdoncsibinedebssdacoteccesoes $9.00 a years 
Semi-Weekly 3.00 
ss Se 150 * 





These terms include the postage, which will be 
paid by the publishers. 





Subscribe now and get the opening chapters of 
the serial, “* Pretty Miss Bellew,” written by Theo. 


A PREMIUM 
FOR EACH SUBSCRIBER. 


We offer to subscribers, in connection with TuB 
EVENING Post, the following useful articles: 


A DEFAC HED LEVER CLOCK, retail! pries 
with the W oonly Evening Post $2.75, wit 
fie ‘Somi- Weekly $4 


THE er. GERMAIN or STUDENT LAMP, 
. Kleeman’s patent.) urge size (retail 

- icp $7.00) ; with h the Weekly #%.75, with the 
Semi-Wee okly $7.2, 


THE UTILITY 
(retail, $8.00), with the Semi-Week) 


ADIUSTAB LE coe ABLE 


wanerer'> UNABRIDGED DICTION- 
1840 pages quarto; illustrations 
(retail, $12.00); with the Semi-Weekly, $10.0. 


wReerthy NATIONAT. PICTORIAL 
DICTIONARY. 1,040 pages octavo; 600 illus. 
trations (retail, $5.00); with the Semi-Weekly, 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED DIC- 
TIONARY, llustrated (retail, $10.09); with 
the Semi-Weekly, $10.00. 

wortrnty s COMPREHENSIVE DIC- 

ARY. New illustrated edition (retail, 
4 oye with the Semi-Weekly, $4.00. 

JEsors® FARLES, A new and carefull 
vised edition of these Fables. Bre . B. _- 
dell; profusesy | sbypeiretes with orig nal doolgne 
by Ernest G oe peered quarto (retail r 
$3.50) ; with ‘the Ww ee ly, $3.25, with the 
We ekly, $4.75 

JESOP’S FA BL ES. Gi’t edges, beveled covers 
(retail, *5.00); with the Weekly, $3.75, with the 
Semi-Weekly, #5.25. 


TO CLUB ACENTS. 


In order to still more largely increase the cir- 
culation of THE EVENING POST, we ager $e 

ive to those who will procure subseri the 

VEEKLY and SEMI-WEEKLY EVENING 
POST, any of the premiums mentioned above. 

Specimen copies containing further particu. 
lars will be sent free to those who apply for them- 

Agents who prefer a Commission in Cash will 
be liberally dealt with. Please send for our cir- 
cular to Club Agents. 





We continue to send THE EVENING Post, free 
of postage, without premiums, at the former low 
club terms, as follows: 





Semi-W eekly, five copies, one yeer.. sonnel 12.50 
en copies, one year........ 200 

Weekly, five copies, one year........ 7.00 
ten copies, one year........... 4 

- twenty copies, one year........... 22.00 


These terms include the postage, which wili be 
paid by the publishers. 

The above rates are as low as those of any first-class 
newspaper published. 


Address, WM. C., BRYANT & CO., 
Publishers of the EVENING Post, 
No. 208 Broadway, corner Fulton St., N. ¥. 





Notice. 


A MEETING of the Stockholders of the Chris- 
tian Union Publishing Company will be held 
at the office, No. 27 Park Place, New York, on 
Saturday, December Ith, at 11 A. M., for the 
purpose of filling a vacancy in the Board of 
Trustees, and for such other business as may 
be brought before them. : 

HORATIO C. KING, 





Secretary. 
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Farm and Garden. 


4A CHEERFUL DISCOURSE OF GRAPES. 
By A. D. GRIDLEY. 
(Coneluded.) 

8 ro VARIETIES.—If one is looking for a 

very early grape, and is not particular about 
the quality, let him plant the Early Champion. This 
is equal to the Hartford Prolific in every respect, and 
is a week earlier. Whoever wants a grape better than 
these in quality, a strong grower, perfectly hardy, 
prolific, sure to be passably ripe in September, and 
every way a good sort for market, let him plant the 
Concord. This grape holds the same place among 
grapes that the Wilson Seedling holds among straw- 
berries. It is in every respect the grape of the people. 

After leaving the varieties just named, we plunge 
into a sea of some uncertainty. But the following 
sorts have proved desirable in our own experience, and 
we name them in the order of their supposed merit: 

Tsractla.—Vine hardy and productive; bunch of good 
size, berries compact, pulp a little tough, seeds large. 
Sweet and juicy. Ripens soon after the Hartford. 

Eumelan.—Vigorous, productive, foliage persistent, 
bunches large, sometimes shouldered, though not al- 
ways well filled out, the fruit rich and vinous, flesh 
tender, melting, and sweet. Ripens with Concord. 

Adirondac.—Not as robust a vine as Israella, buta 
better grape. It is refined in quality, and though 
lacking somewhat in positiveress of flavor, is very 
sweet and delicious. 

Salem.—One of Rogers’s seedlings, and, like most of 
them, the bunches gre often unevenly filled out. But 
the fruit is Jarge, sweet, juicy, and delightfully aro- 
matic. We could hardly keep house without the Sa- 
lew, yet we should not want many plants. 

Walter.—A very rich, highly flavored and early 
grape; but witb us, the foliage mildews badly and the 
fruit rots. It is said to be an excellent wine grape. 

Tona.—Forms splendid clusters, but seldom ripens 
them satisfactorily. Further south it must prove of 
great merit. 

Rebecca.—Rather feeble in growth, and does not 
perfectly mature all its clusters. But in a sheltered 
spet, and under good culture, it maintains a very high 
eharacter. Bunches and berries above medium size, 
color light green in the shade, golden in the sun, con- 
siderably translucent; flesh juicy, sweet, with a posi- 
tive and rich flavor. It is sometimes sold to unsur- 
pecting purchasers for a foreign variety. Ripens 
soon after Concord, and keeps well into December. 

Diana.—A moderate bearer, and nearly as late in 
ripening as Isabella, but in a protected situation it es- 
capes the frost and produces most excellent, high!y- 
flavored fruit. 

Delaware.—Everybody knows that tie little Dela- 
ware is oue of the finest, if not the very best, of Amer- 
ican grapes. Tbe vine is hardy and productive, the 
fruit rip2ns early, it is deliciously sweet (some persons 
insist that it is over-sweet and cloying), the “esb is 
tender, skin thin, seeds small. The foliage sometimes 
suffers from mildew. But with this drawback it is a 
capital variety, and should be in every collection. 

Allen’s Hybrid.—Here is a first-class grape in the 
quality of its fruit. Were it not for its liability to 
mildew, it would be widely popular. It has consider- 
able foreign blood in its veins, as anyone will perceive 
who tastes its rich and sparkling juices. 

Croton.—If it is possible to improve upon the Dela- 
Ware as an out-door grape, we have that improve- 
ment in the Croton. It is a hybrid between the 
Delaware and Chasselus de Fontainebleau. Vine 
hardy and a good grower. Bunches six to eight 
inches long, shouldered, moderately compact; berries 
medium, greenish yellow; skin thin; flesh tender and 
melting; flavor refreshing and delicate as the most 
fastidious taste could desire. It lacks the positiveness 
of character which one finds in the Rebecca and a 
well-ripened Iowa. During the past summer it played 
truant a little, aud suffered somewhat from mildew; 
but all grapes of first quality sometimes do this. It 
ripens with the Concord. 

The perfect grape is yet to appear. Several new 
seedlings, not yet widely disseminated, promise great 
things. The Brighton, the Whitehall and the Ad- 


vance are affirmed (the latter especially) to be of, 


uncommon excellence. 
appoint the public hope. 


We trast they will not dis- 


FEWDING FOR ProFit.—There is no branch of 
farming more difficult to manage successfully, and 
yet none more profitable when it is well ianaged, 
than feeding stock. To know just how to combine 
the different kinds of food so as to get the best results 
in the various forms of beef, mutton and pork, of 
poultry and eggs, or of milk, butter and cheese, is a 
rare faculty, .and converts everything the farmer 
raises into a source of profit. Many valuable experi- 
ments in feeding have been carried through during 
the last few years, aud great improvement has been 
the result. For the benefit of our readers we intend 
te present from time to time some of the latest and 
best formulas for feeding derived from the experience 
of successful farmers. 








'. EXPERIMENTS IN FARMING.—The valué of éx-" 


periments in farming is beginning to be generally per- 





ceived, though not yet by any means fully realized. 
Every agricultural experiment is an attempt to solve 
a practical question in husbandry, and to solve it in 
the most practical way. But the difficulty with most 
farmers is that they lack the patience, or grudge the 
time required, and consequently fail to get reliable 
results. In nine cases out of ten, a little more time 
and careful attention would give at least a reasonable 
measure of success. Every experiment that is werth 
performing at all is worth doing well, and the advan- 
tage to be gained will greatly depend upon the accu- 
racy and skill of the performer. There are countless 
volumes of instruction yet locked up in the soil, only 
waiting to be developed by a comprehensive system 
of thorough, persistent, exhaustive experiments. 
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SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING. 


HE best business successes in this country 
have been the result of judicious advertising. 
The facilities afforded by the mails for the trans- 
portation of merchandise to thousands of places 
not reached by express companies have opened a 
new and immense field for merchants, who are thus 
enabled to reach buyers in the remotest parts of 
ourland. The most prosperous merchants in this 
city have attained prosperity no more through 
the local trade than through the thousands of 
customers whom they have never seen, and whose 
orders are filled mainly through the mails. How 
to reach this great class of thrifty cash purchasers 
every active business man desires to know. It is 
not practicable to send solicitors into the innn- 
merable little out-of-the-way places to work up a 
retail trade. Nor is it remunerative to send circu- 
lars at random, which, even if they reach people 
who have means, are likely to be thrown aside 
without careful perusal. This form of advertis- 
ing, while in special cases attended with bene- 
ficial results, is not regarded by the most success- 
ful advertisers as so remunerative as some other 
methods. Indeed, there is no plan so easy, so far- 
reaching and, in the end, so prolific in good results 
as newspaper advertising. Of course there must 
be a wise discrimination in the selection of me- 
diums. The daily paper is indispensable to a 
class of advertisers, to whom the weekly newspa- 
per would be useless. It is particularly valuable 
in local matters. But the weekly or monthly has 
this advantage over the daily. The daily is for 
the day only, and is usually destroyed as soon as 
read. The weekly and monthly are retained, and 
as they contain matter for every member of the 
family, from the oldest to the youngest reader, are 
carefully preserved and often bound. The daily 
isa chronicler of passing events. The weekly is, 
in addition to this, a receptacle for the thoughts 
of the best writers, containing each week matter 
of a permanent interest and value. A well-con- 
ducted weekly furnishes each year articles, stories, 
etc., which are worthy to be printed in book form, 
and if so printed would cost more than fifty times 
the annual subscription price. Indeed, nearly all 
the leading serials that are issued in bound vol- 
umes are first printed in newspapers. During the 
existence of the Christian Union all the promi- 
nent stories and much other matter which have 
appeared in its columns have been subsequently 
issued as books and sold at prices varying from 
$1.50 to $5 per volume. For these reasons the 
weekly is more sought after and commands higher 
rates than the fugitive daily. 

In the selection of a medium particular atten- 
tion should be paid to the form of the paper. What 
is known as the ‘ blanket sheet ” is still retained 
as the most convenient form for publishers to 
whom speed in make-up and delivery are indis- 
pensable. But it is not advantageous to the 
advertiser whose advertisement is hid away on 
the inside pages where it will not be seen unless 
especially sought for. The great improvement in 
perfecting presses will undoubtedly very soon 
enable the publishers of our large double-sheeted 
dailies to present to their readers the papers ina 
much more convenient form, folded, pasted, and 
cut in the style of most of the religious weeklies. 

The Christian Union was among the first of the 
class last named to adopt the present form and to 
make the paper as convenient for handling and, 
perusal as a book. Its superiority over the old 
shape was immediately recognized, not only by 
readers, but by advertisers. By the latter, be- 
cause it is impossible to overlook any advertise- 
ment, and the inside pages are no longer an 
unknown region to the average reader. 

The value of the Christian Union as an adver- 





tising medium has been very fully tested by the 


mest prominent advertisers in this country. 


Their statements have frequently appeared in our 
columns: but a better attestation of its merit is 
the fact that we have retained many of them 
during all the financial distress of the past two 
years, and are still receiving their constant patron- 
age. The fact, too, that our columns are continu- 
ally-employed by the best known and most influ- 
ential ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND ADVERTISERS 
in the land is additional evidence of the excellent 
and remunerative character of our circulation. 

The quality of the circulation of the Christian 
Union is better now than at any time in its his- 
tory. Fora year past there have been ne new 
inducements offered in the way of picture pre- 
miums; and those who took the paper simply to 
secure the pictures and not because they wanted 
or intended to read the paper have dropped off. 
The present subscription list is first-class, and 
every paper sent from this office falls into the 
hands of interested, intelligent and substantial 
readers. 

Many improvements have been made in the 
literary contents of the paper. The publication 
each week of Mr. Beecher’s sermons in Plymouth 
Church adds greatly to its attractiveness. We 
have also arranged with a practical and experi- 
enced farmer and writer to take charge of the 
Agricultural Department, and this will largely 
enhance the value of the Christian Union to ad- 
vertisers of agricultural wares and implements. 

In the late reorganization of the Christian 
Union, immediate recognition was taken of the 
eondition of trade and the depressing effect of 
the hard times. The falling off in business of 
every kind was universal. The advertising rates 
of this paper, which were established when trade 
was in a flourishing condition, were deemed too 
high for a time of general depression. So it was 
resolved to reduce them at once to a rate which 
would be in consonance with the times, and yield 
to the advertiser afair and full return for his in- 


vestment. The rates as reduced are: 
PE IN 8d osigs.chcscsscevcdeas $0.50 per line, 
Inside Middle Pages................ a 
SO Ee eee 0.7! - 
ND sass enc wees «ne fee beg 


Disceunts on repeated consecutive insertions as before. 

Five per cent. on Two; Ten per cent. on Four ; Fifteen per 
cent. on Eight; Twenty per cent. on Thirteen; Twenty-five 
per cent. on Twenty-six and upwards. 

On contracts for a long period or requiring un- 
usually large space, special terms will be given 
upon application to the publisher or advertising 
manager. 

It will be observed that the pages of the Chris- 
tian Union are never soiled by advertisements of 
a doubtful charaeter. Neither do we knowingly 
admit blind advertisements intended to decoy, 
mislead, and defraud the innocent. No adver- 
tisement will be received which cannot be read 
aloud in the household without invidious com- 
ment, All advertisements are carefully examined 
and their character known to the publisher be- 
fore insertion. We shall keep the advertising 
pages in harmony with the high character of the 
paper, and thus furnish an advertising medium 
which shall be in the future, as it has been in the 
past, not only remunerative to its patrons, but 
worthy of their cordial support. 


Freel! 


FOR THE REST 
OF THE YEAR! 


ALL SUBSCRIBERS TO THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
after the PRESENT issue and before January 1, 
1876, will receive the paper until Dec. 31, 1876. 
Persons intending to change other papers for this 
need not wait until their subscriptions expire be- 
fore ‘sending to us. By subscribing at once they 
receive a bandsomely illustrated and musical 
Thanksgiving number, also an illustrated Holiday 
issue and all the intermediate numbers FREE. 

Agents are requested to note this and send in 
their orders as early as practicable, and thus avoid 
the special rush and pressure at the close of the 
year. 








EMITTANCES. 

ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. M. Cleveland, as Treasurer, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made eitber 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
Viable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender, 


—_~ 





Sri Nat A Shas 














